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INTERNATIONAL LAW: OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES’ 


By HERBERT F. WRIGHT 


HE recent award of the Nobel 

Peace Prize to former Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, has 
focused public attention once more 
on the General Pact for the Renun- 
ciation of War and makes it worth 
while to review briefly the chief 
facts relating to its genesis. On 
June 20, 1927, M. Briand trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, through the 
American Ambassador at Paris, the 
draft of a pact of perpetual friend- 
ship between France and the United 
States, renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy and 
providing that the settlement of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. In a letter of De- 
cember 28, 1927, to Ambassador 
Claudel, Mr. Kellogg accepted in 
principle the proposal put forward 
by M. Briand, but also stated that— 


“It has occurred to me that the 
two Governments, instead of con- 


1A public address delivered at the Catholic 
University of America, December 1, 1930. 





tenting themselves with a bilateral 
declaration of the nature suggested 
by M. Briand, might make a more 
signal contribution to world peace 
by joining in an effort to obtain the 
adherence of all the principal pow- 
ers of the world to a declaration re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy.” 


The French Government prompt- 
ly, through Ambassador Claudel, in- 
dicated its willingness to join with 
the United States in proposing for 
agreement by all the nations a treaty 
to be signed at first by France and 
the United States, “under the terms 
of which the High Contracting Par- 
ties shall renounce all war of ag- 
gression.” Mr. Kellogg was quick 
to see the shift in M. Briand’s posi- 
tion. The latter explained his ap- 
parent change by expressing his 
doubt whether, as a member of the 
League of Nations and a party to 
the Locarno Treaties, France could 
enter into an agreement with the 
United States and the other prin- 
cipal world powers not to resort to 
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war without violating her interna- 
tional obligations under those trea- 
ties. Mr. Kellogg, however, could 
not see why France and other mem- 
bers of the League of Nations could 
not do together what France had 
proposed to do singly with the 
United States. The upshot was that 
the original French proposal, to- 
gether with the ensuing exchange 
of correspondence, was transmitted 
to the British, German, Italian and 
Japanese Governments on April 13, 
1928. 

A week later the French Govern- 
ment transmitted to the same Gov- 
ernments an alternative draft, twice 
as long as its original proposal, and 
aimed to satisfy the doubts which 
it had raised in the exchange of 
correspondence with the United 
States. In an address delivered be- 
fore the American Society of Inter- 
national Law just a week later and 
incorporated in a note transmitted 
to the Australian, Belgian, Cana- 
dian, Czecho-Slovak, French, Ger- 
man, British, Indian, Irish Free 
State, Italian, Japanese, New Zea- 
land, Polish and South African Gov- 
ernments, Mr. Kellogg explained 
fully the construction placed by the 
Government of the United States 
upon the treaty proposed by it and 
how it met the six objections raised 
by the French Government which 
he forthwith enumerated. 

To meet the first French objec- 
tion, that the treaty must not im- 
pair the right of legitimate self-de- 
fense, Mr. Kellogg contended that— 


“There is nothing in the Amer- 
ican draft of an antiwar treaty 
which restricts or impairs in any 
way the right of self-defense. That 
right is inherent in every sovereign 
state and is implicit in every treaty. 
..- Inasmuch as no treaty provision 
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can add to the natural right of self- 
defense,? it is not in the interest of 
peace that a treaty should stipulate 
a juristic conception of self-defense 
since it is far too easy for the un- 
scrupulous to mold events to accord 
with an agreed definition.” 


To meet the second French objec- 
tion, that the treaty must not vio- 
late the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, Mr. Kellogg contended that, 
while the Covenant could be con- 
strued as authorizing war in certain 
circumstances, it was “an authoriza- 
tion and not a positive require- 
ment.” 

To meet the third French objec- 
tion, that the treaty must not vio- 
late the Treaties of Locarno, Mr. 
Kellogg contended that— 


“If all the parties to the Locarno 
treaties become parties to the multi- 
lateral antiwar treaty proposed by 
the United States, there would be a 
double assurance that the Locarno 
treaties would not be violated by re- 
course to arms. In such event, it 
would follow that resort to war by 
any state in violation of the Locarno 
treaties would also be a breach of 
the multilateral antiwar treaty and 
the other parties to the antiwar 
treaty would thus as a matter of 
law be automatically released from 
their obligations thereunder and 
free to fulfill their Locarno commit- 
ments.” 


To meet the fourth French objec- 
tion, that the treaty must not vio- 
late certain unspecified treaties of 
neutrality, Mr. Kellogg admitted his 
ignorance of the precise treaties 
which France had in mind, but, in 
his opinion, it was not unreason- 
able to suppose that— 

2Italics mine. 

















“The relations between France 
and the states whose neutrality she 
has guaranteed are sufficiently close 
and intimate to make it possible 
for France to persuade such states 
to adhere seasonably to the antiwar 
treaty proposed by the United 
States. If this were done no party 
to the antiwar treaty could attack 
the neutralized states without vio- 
lating the treaty and thereby auto- 
matically freeing France and the 
other powers in respect of the trea- 
ty-breaking state from the obliga- 
tions of the antiwar treaty. If the 
neutralized states were attacked by 
a state not a party to the antiwar 
treaty, the latter treaty would of 
course have no bearing and France 
would be as free to act under the 
treaties guaranteeing neutrality as 
if she were not a party to the anti- 
war treaty.” 


To meet the fifth French objec- 
tion, that the treaty must not bind 
the parties in respect of a state 
breaking the treaty, Mr. Kellogg re- 
iterated his contention that, as a 
matter of law, the violation of a 
multilateral antiwar treaty by one 
party would automatically release 
the other parties from their obliga- 
tions to the treaty-breaking state, 
and that “any express recognition 
of this principle of law is wholly 
unnecessary.” 

To meet the sixth and last French 
objection, that the treaty must not 
come into effect until accepted by all 
or substantially all the powers of 
the world, Mr. Kellogg expressed 
the hope that the proposed treaty 
would be world-wide in its applica- 
tion and that provision therefor was 
in fact contained in the draft, but 
he was opposed, from practical con- 
siderations, to postponing the com- 
ing into force of the treaty until the 
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universal adoption of the text and 
ratification of it by all the nations 
of the world. And he set forth his 
reasons: 


“For one reason or another a 
state so situated as to be no menace 
to the peace of the world might ob- 
struct agreement or delay ratifica- 
tion in such manner as to render 
abortive the efforts of all the other 
powers. It is highly improbable, 
moreover, that a form of treaty ac- 
ceptable to the British, French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ments, as well as to the United 
States, would not be equally accept- 
able to most, if not all, of the other 
powers of the world. Even were 
this not the case, however, the com- 
ing into force among the above- 
named six powers of an effective 
antiwar treaty and their observance 
thereof would be a practical guar- 
anty against a second world war. 
This in itself would be a tremen- 
dous service to humanity and the 
United States is not willing to jeop- 
ardize the practical success of the 
proposal which it has made by con- 
ditioning the coming into force of 
the treaty upon prior universal or 
almost universal acceptance.” 


Mr. Kellogg’s draft was duly 
signed by the representatives of 
Germany, the United States, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, India, 
Italy, Japan, Poland and the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic at Paris on August 
27, 1928, and the deposit of the fif- 
teen instruments of ratification was 
completed on July 24, 1929. Forty- 
eight nations were invited to adhere 
by the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics was in- 
vited to adhere by the French Gov- 
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ernment. Of these forty-nine, forty- 
two have deposited their instru- 
ments of ratification, and five of the 
remaining seven have expressed an 
intention to adhere. 

The provisions of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War, 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact, are as fol- 
lows: 


“Article 1. The High Contract- 
ing Parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international 
controversies and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another. 

“Article 2. The High Contract- 
ing Parties agree that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.”* 


It will be noted from the terms of 
the treaty itself, as well as from the 
interpretation of Secretary Kellogg, 
that war is not abolished or out- 
lawed. It is simply not to be re- 
sorted to except in self-defense and 
after all pacific means have been 
exhausted. One must not resort to 
war until forced to and then only 
with reluctance. Rightly, there- 
fore, has the public acclaimed the 
awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1929 to Mr. Kellogg. 

With all due deference to Mr. 
Kellogg, however, for his outstand- 
ing achievement in securing the 
adoption of the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War, the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1929 might conceiv- 
ably have been awarded, and with 
some justice, to a certain Domini- 
can theologian, one Franciscus de 


sitalics mine. 
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Victoria, who, in the year 1532 at 
the University of Salamanca, in a 
public address, enunciated the very 
principle which is the ground and 
basis of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
He had been discussing a very 
timely subject for that day and age, 
namely, under what title the lands 
of the Indians in the New World 
could be seized and occupied by the 
Spaniards. He discarded a number 
of spurious titles: diversity of reli- 
gion, extension of empire and per- 
sonal glory or other advantage of 
the chief of state, and accepted war 
undertaken for a just cause as the 
only good title. And the only just 
cause, in his opinion, is a wrong re- 
ceived. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, he enumerated three canons 
or rules concerning the making, 
carrying on and terminating of war, 
respectively. It is to the first of 
these rules that I desire to call at- 
tention as containing in the germ 
the selfsame principle underlying 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
These are his words: 


“Assuming that the prince has 
authority to make war, he should 
first of all not seek occasions and 
causes of war, but should ‘if pos- 
sible, have peace with all men,’ as 
St. Paul enjoins us (Romans, xii., 
18). Moreover, he should reflect 
that others are his neighbors, whom 
we are bound to love as ourselves, 
and that we have all one common 
Lord, before Whose tribunal we are 
bound to render an account. For 
it is the extreme of savagery to seek 
for and rejoice in grounds for kill- 
ing and destroying men whom God 
has created and for whom Christ 
died. But only under compulsion 
and reluctantly should he come to 
the necessity of war.’’* 


4Italics mine. 





















What can these words mean if 
they do not signify that war is re- 
nounced as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and that the settlement 
of disputes shall never be sought 
except by pacific means? 

Old wine in new bottles! 


* * * 


On June 10, 1929, one Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, a Canadian citi- 
zen and regularly ordained Baptist 
minister, having previously filed a 
petition for naturalization as a citi- 
zen of the United States in the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Con- 
necticut, was given a preliminary 
hearing before a naturalization ex- 
aminer at which he submitted a 
memorandum explaining some 
qualifications to answers he had 
given in the preliminary form of 
the petition. Among these ques- 
tions was No. 22: “If necessary, are 
you willing to take up arms in de- 
fense of this country?” To which 
he had answered: “Yes, but I should 
want to be free to judge as to the 
necessity.” In his memorandum he 
extended his reply in the following 
words: 


“I am willing to do what I judge 
to be in the best interests of my 
country, but only insofar as I can 
believe that this is not going to be 
against the best interests of human- 
ity in the long run. I do not un- 
dertake to support ‘my country, 
right or wrong’ in any dispute 
which may arise, and I am not will- 
ing to promise beforehand, and 
without knowing the cause for 
which my country may go to war, 
either that I will or that I will not 
‘take up arms in defense of this 
country,’ however ‘necessary’ the 
war may seem to be to the govern- 
ment of the day.” 
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A few days later he submitted, in 
addition to the aforementioned 
memorandum, a memorandum of 
his war record during the World 
War, which showed service in the 
Canadian Army as a chaplain near 
Vimy Ridge and in the Battle of the 


Somme. He returned to the United 
States in 1916 and made addresses 
supporting the Allies, joined the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and again went to France in 1918 
and took charge of a Y. M. C. A. hut 
at the front in the St. Mihiel section 
until the Armistice. No slacker 
this! 

He stated to the District Court 
that he was ready to give to the 
United States, in return for citizen- 
ship, all the allegiance he ever had 
given or ever could give to any coun- 
try, but that he could not put alle- 
giance to the government of any 
country before allegiance to the will 
of God. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in an earlier case had 
decided that it was a fundamental 
principle of the Constitution that a 
citizen should, by force of arms, de- 
fend our government against all 
enemies whenever necessity arises. 
The District Court in the present 
case, therefore, denied admission to 
citizenship. 

Mr. MacIntosh appealed to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, and on June 30, 1930, the 
Court, through Judge Manton, hand- 
ed down a reversal. It was pointed 
out that the right of a citizen to be 
excused from military service be- 
cause of conscientious religious 


scruples is found in the provisions 
of some state statutes and constitu- 
tions, as well as various Acts of 
Congress. 

Moreover, it was held that there 
was no fixed principle of the Con- 
stitution of the United States re- 
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quiring a citizen with such scruples 
to bear arms in time of war. In 
fact, the Selective Draft Act of May 
18, 1917, makes provision for just 
such exemptions and is indicative 
of the actual operation of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution in this re- 
gard. Now, a citizen sharing views 
which amount to conscientious or 
religious scruples against bearing 
arms in what he regards as an un- 
justified war is akin to one having 
conscientious scruples against all 
wars. There is a distinction be- 
tween a morally justified and an un- 
justified war, as recognized in inter- 
national law. 

No more is demanded of an alien 
who becomes a citizen than a nat- 
ural-born citizen, declared the court, 
and when an alien becomes a citi- 
zen he is accorded all the rights and 
privileges afforded to a natural-born 
citizen except eligibility to the presi- 
dency. Therefore, as I have just 
stated, the order of the lower court 
was reversed with directions to the 
District Court to admit the appel- 
lant to citizenship. 

To support his decision, the 
learned judge cites authorities 
which go back nearly two centuries. 
He might easily have gone back 
twice that far to the same Francis- 
cus de Victoria, who in the same 
treatise I quoted previously makes 
the following categorical statement: 


“If the injustice of a war is evi- 
dent to a subject, it is not licit for 
him to render military service, even 
at the command of his prince.” 


Not content with this, he goes 
even a step farther and says that— 


“Even if subjects have a clear 
conscience with regard to the injus- 
tice of a war, it is not licit to follow 
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the war, whether they be right or 
wrong.” 


An interesting sidelight, in this 
connection, is Victoria’s location of 
the war-making power in a state: 


“A king by himself does not suf- 
fice for the examination of the 
causes of a war; and it is probable 
that he may err, nay that he will 
err to the great evil and ruin of the 
many. Therefore not on the sole 
judgment of the king should war be 
waged, indeed not even on the judg- 
ment of a few, but on the judgment 
of the many, and they wise and up- 
right.” 


Place beside this, if you will, the 
provision of the Constitution of the 
United States: “The Congress shall 
have power . . . to declare war.” 

But to return to Victoria’s argu- 
ment, it should be added that he 
leaves us with a salutary caution: 


“Other lesser folk, who have no 
place or audience with the prince 
or in the public council, are not 
bound to examine the causes of a 
war, but may licitly render military 
service in reliance upon their bet- 
ters.” 


The reasons for this caution are 
obvious, for “it is impossible and 
would be inexpedient to render an 
account of public affairs to all of 
the common people.” 

So much, if the war is or seems 
to be unjust. 

If it is doubtful whether the war 
is just or not, what must or may 
the subject do? This is Victoria’s 
answer: 


“There is no doubt that in a de- 
fensive war it is licit for subjects 




















in a doubtful matter to follow their 
prince into war, indeed they are 
bound to follow him, and even in a 
defensive war. For the prince, as 
stated, can not always, nor should 
he, render reasons for the war to his 
subjects, and if the subjects could 
not render military service unless 
after they were sure of the justice 
of the war, the state would be grave- 
ly endangered and the door would 
be opened to wrong-doing.” 


What saner doctrine than this: 
If the war be unjust, the citizen 
may examine the causes and refuse 
to render military service, or he 
may not examine the causes and re- 
ly on the duly constituted author- 
ities and render military service, 
which he is bound to do, if it be 
doubtful whether the cause of the 
war be just or unjust. 

Old wine in new bottles! 


cal * * 


It is a trite platitude to say that 
the World War shook the interna- 
tional society to its very founda- 
tions. There were numerous viola- 
tions of international law, in fact to 
such an extent that even thinking 
people were induced to accept the 
fallacy that international law no 
longer existed because of these vio- 
lations. An army officer of high 
rank, who lectured on international 
law at West Point, denied the ex- 
istence of international law. A dis- 
tinguished professor of internation- 
al law at one of the Middle West 
universities delayed getting out a 
revised edition of his pre-war text- 
book on the subject because of his 
“weakened faith in the potency of 
international law.” As much as to 
say that murder is no longer a 
crime under the law of the land be- 
cause there have been many mur- 
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ders committed! As if every state 
did not try to justify under interna- 
tional law every important apparent 
departure from the universally ac- 
cepted rules of international law! 
As if the Leipzig trials of German 
officers for offences against interna- 
tional law committed during the 
World War were non-existent! As 
if the very treaty of peace itself 
was not based upon that primary 
principle of international law, the 
inviolability of treaties. 

Fortunately, reason has returned. 
Conferences are being held to codi- 
fy international law. Arbitration 
tribunals are sitting to decide in- 
ternational controversies chiefly by 
international law. Claims commis- 
sions are sitting to decide interna- 
tional claims under international 
law. Conferences are being held to 
formulate new principles of inter- 
national law for their acceptance 
by the nations. New attempts are 
being made to define more ade- 
quately international law itself. 

Wheaton, years ago, had defined 
it as follows: 


“International law, as understood 
among civilized nations, may be de- 
fined as consisting of those rules of 
conduct which reason deduces, as 
consonant to justice, from the na- 
ture of the society existing among 
independent nations, with such defi- 
nitions and modifications as may 
be established by general consent.” 


Westlake later defined it more 
simply as “the law of the society of 
states.” 

One of the most recent definitions 
is that of Sir John Fisher Williams, 
in his Chapters on Current Interna- 
tional Law: 


“The law of states or other inter- 
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national ‘persons,’ the rules of con- 
duct, that is, which are recognized 
by authority as proper to be en- 
forced by the society of slates upon 
the states which are members of 
that society.” 


The term “international law” it- 
self was coined by Jeremy Ben- 
tham in 1780. An earlier expres- 
sion “law between nations” goes 
back to Richard Zouche (1650). 
But the idea underlying these terms, 
if not the actual terms themselves, 
if we make due allowance for the 
difference between English and 
Latin, goes back, yes, to the self- 


same Franciscus de Victoria, the 
Dominican theologian of Sala- 
manca. He envisaged— 


“A real law,” says Professor Nys, 
“based on sociability, because there 
is a natural society, there are mu- 
tual relations, a communion and a 
bond between peoples. One nation 
has the right of entering into rela- 
tions with another nation to such 
an extent that the denial of the exer- 
cise of this right justifies war. In 
other words, Victoria saw clearly 
the interdependence of nations, 
their reciprocal rights and duties.” 


And how, pray, did the theolo- 
gian of Salamanca in the recesses of 
the cloister arrive at a definition of 
international law? He was talking 
about the right of the Spaniards to 
sojourn temporarily in the lands of 
the Indians and he proves the exist- 
ence of this right from “the law of 
nations, which either is natural law 
or is derived from natural law.” 
Then taking a statement of Gaius 
as given in the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian he substitutes the word for 
“nations” in place of the word for 
“peoples” and says: “What natural 
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reason has established among all 
nations is called the law of nations.” 
There is no doubt that the substi- 
tution was intentional on Victoria's 
part, because he immediately fol- 
lows this adaptation with an appli- 
cation to a concrete case: 


“For in this way,” he says, “it is 
reckoned among all nations inhu- 
mane to treat visitors and foreign- 
ers badly without some _ special 
cause, while on the other hand it is 
humane and dutiful to be well-dis- 
posed towards visitors. But the 
case would be different if the for- 
eigners were to misbehave when 
visiting other nations.” 


In Victoria’s definition, you will 
find unmistakably all the essential 
elements of Wheaton’s definition, 
all the essential elements of West- 
lake’s definition, all the essential 
elements of Sir John Fisher Wil- 
liams’s definition. 

Old wine in new bottles! 


* * * 


These are only three instances of 
“old wine in new bottles.” If time 
permitted, the origin of such mod- 
ern ideas and institutions as the 
right of immigration, the right of 
naturalization, the right of inter- 
vention, mandates, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, reparations, the equality of 
states, the responsibility of states 
for damage done within their terri- 
tory to the persons or property of 
non-nationals, war guilt and many 
others could be traced back at least 
to the brief treatises of Franciscus 
de Victoria On the Indians Lately 
Discovered and On the Law of War. 
And he is only one, although in 
my humble judgment the greatest, 
of many illustrious writers, chiefly 
Catholic theologians, who preceded 























the great systematizer of mddern in- 
ternational law, Hugo Grotius. 

It would be invidious among so 
many notable men to single out in- 
dividual writers for attention. But 
I cannot forbear mentioning a few. 
First of all, there is Augustine, who 
in the second century made the 
startling statement: “If you take 
away justice, what are empires if 
not vast robberies?” —a principle 
which was embodied in the pro- 
posed convention against conquest 
elaborated by the American states 
in 1925 in the following terms: 


“Territorial acquisitions effected 
in the future by these means 
(namely, by means of war or under 
the menace of war or in the pres- 
ence of an armed force) shall be 
considered null in fact and in 
law.” 


Then, there was Isidore of Seville 
in the sixth century, and, skipping 
over the centuries, there was 
Thomas Aquinas, who defined 
“just” wars. It has been claimed 
that, since the days of Aristotle, 
probably no one man has exercised 
greater influence on the thinking 
world than Thomas Aquinas. 

Then, there was Sylvester, who 
wrote a sort of dictionary-encyclo- 
pedia, the title page of which in an 
early edition carries the notation, 
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“which is justly called the Summa 
of Summas.” 

And the Jesuit, Franciscus 
Suarez, who in the early part of the 
seventeenth century elaborated a 
complete system of jurisprudence, 
in which international law is prop- 
erly placed among all the other vari- 
eties of law, human and divine. 

All, old wine in new bottles! 


* * * 


It was Francis Bacon, who said 
in one of his apothegms: 


“Alonso of Aragon was wont to 
say in commendation of age, that 
age appears to be best in four 
things: old wood best to burn, old 
wine to drink, old friends to trust 
and old authors to read.” 


In these early writers on interna- 
tional law we find all four commen- 
dations combined. Let us read 
these old authors, who were wiser 
in their generation than we in ours. 
Let us trust these old friends, be- 
cause, as I have already indicated, 
they so richly deserve our trust. 
Let us burn this old wood, in order 
that it may illumine the true prog- 
ress of international law. Let us 
drink this old wine—or should I 
say grape concentrates?—in order 
that it may give us the proper 
stimulation to direct this progress. 




















F it had not been for that trouble- 

some cough, which necessitated 
sundry bottles of syrupy red liquid 
from the small shop where they 
sold everything, from baby’s bottles 
with long tubes, to strings of mar- 
ble-like sausages festooned coquet- 
tishly over the counter,—Biddy 
Maine might have managed to get 
to Lourdes that year with the pil- 
grimage that took John Raven who 
was cured. 

That had been a cure, and Biddy 
rather felt in a quite humble and 
happy way, that she had contributed 
to it. Not that she presumed to 
think Our Lady couldn’t have done 
it without her aid—but—well, little 
as John Raven knew it, and never 
should, Biddy had amassed as she 
thought, such a nice little sum, that 
she felt she could spare a pound to 
the fund for the sick poor, and cer- 
tainly John was poor. So was she, 
too—but whilst he had been fighting 
and losing his health and strength 
as the result of bad gassing, she had 
been earning good money in the 
munitions. Just as well he never 
saw her then, yellow and thin, with 
her hacking cough which was just 
not bad enough to take her to hos- 
pital. And every pay day she 
counted her savings and thought, 
next July I can go to Lourdes with 
the pilgrimage! 

Nearly all her people had died of 
tuberculosis—she had no one left, 
and when there were no more muni- 
tions to work for, she suddenly col- 
lapsed—and a neighbor nursed her. 
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That made a big hole in the Lourdes 
money, and as soon as she was 
strong enough, she went to be maid- 
of-all-work in a house that seemed 
to have stairs that reached from the 
bowels of the earth to—well, cer- 
tainly not anywhere near heaven, 
but Biddy often wished aéroplanes, 
or even a Zeppelin might just cut off 
their extreme height. 

But though she coughed a great 
deal and grew thin with the work, 
she managed to keep on. The dif- 
ferent “lets” were kind to her. A 
very fat Jewish woman who played 
the piano every night in a small 
public house, brought her home a 
bottle of pink liquid which, she had 
been assured by the man in green 
braces who sold it from his barrow, 
would cure coughs, fevers, dropsy 
or heartache. 

“Heart-burn you mean, you silly,” 
she had said, and he had replied: 

“*Eart ache or ’eart burn—if yer 
‘eart aches it burns—an’ if yer 
*eart burns it aches—only a shillin’ 
laidy an’ the finest medicine on the 
market.” 

Biddy was immensely grateful 
and always tried to answer the Jew- 
ish lady’s shout on the spot. But 
when so many of them all shouted 
together! Mrs. Hicks the landlady 
had cut off all bells—they “wor- 
rited” her—but a shout could be 
replied to with threats of eviction 
if it suited her, or ignored altogether 
if she wanted Biddy for something 
else. 

There was an eccentric old man 




















who did nothing but cross-word 
puzzles. He kept the house sup- 
plied with cheap newspapers, but 
he never got a prize. This of course 
was before it was discovered to be 
immoral to get them. But he used 
often to give Biddy three penny bits 
—she got quite a collection of them, 
and once he had met her on the nar- 
row staircase carrying five or six 
pairs of boots up; and had said ex- 
citedly, 

“Biddy, what’s the word for 
something that arrests you without 
legal authority but which has to be 
seriously dealt with in formal pro- 
cess?” 

Biddy stared over her boots and 
dropped one on the funny man’s 
foot. He picked it up and put it on 
the top of her pile. 

“That’s Mr. Green’s boot. He 
throws it against my wall every 
night. A man with no soul—and 
down at heel too, but then we’re all 
down at heel here, Biddy. Well 
now what’s the word?” 

But Biddy had begun to cough 
and she dropped some more boots 
and it was not till old Mr. Brown 
had helped to retrieve them that he 
pointed a not too clean finger at her 
and exclaimed triumphantly: 

“La Grippe, Biddy”’—a French 
word meaning “flu” —‘“Ha ha! Good 
eh? We mustn’t get into its 
clutches. I'll have another eighteen- 
penny worth of coal, tell Mrs. 
Hicks.” 

It was wonderful, to Biddy, how 
kind people were to her, but no one 
knew how she was hoarding and 
saving just to go to Lourdes. It 
was rarely she could get to Mass at 
the big church two or three streets 
away, and once when she had been 
sent out to buy some fish, she had 
hurried in to confession and the 
parcel had slipped and though she 
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had tried to collect the pieces and 


trace them by the rather lurid 
smell, Mrs. Hicks had weighed it all 
and been very angry with her. 

It was that night that John Raven 
came. He had the wretched little 
room at the back on the top floor 
and he worked in some printing 
office, but Biddy’s motherly heart 
went out to him when she heard 
him cough. She had been in- 
structed to call the male lodgers 
“Sir,” but John, before he had been 
there many days, told her he’d mur- 
der her if she said it again. And 
he had such a gay twinkle in his 
eyes. Biddy smiled too and said, 
“Not if you don’t wish it, Sir’—and 
then they had laughed. 

It was that summer that John had 
to go to hospital and Biddy knew 
how scarce his money was—but 
they had often talked about Lourdes 
and he had said he always hoped 
to go there one day but didn’t sup- 
pose he ever would. So when, at 
the end of several weeks in hospital, 
Father Reilly at last persuaded John 
to accept a help from some “fund” 
to enable him to go with the pil- 
grimage that was just starting, no 
one except Biddy and the good 
priest knew that one pound of her 
savings, including quite a lot of 
three penny bits, went to help the 
man who had made life so much 
more cheerful. 

Of course his room had been let 
to some one else after he had gone 
to hospital, but she had met him 
one day in the street and he had told 
her so many wonderful things about 
Lourdes that she quite forgot the 
time till she saw the lamps being lit. 

“If only I could get there!” she 
had thought, and remembered her 
depleted savings, but she had stood 
listening breathlessly whilst John 
told her about the journey, and the 
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arrival, and how “foreign” gentle- 
men in harness had lifted the sick 
out of the train “that careful” you'd 
think they were mothers with their 
first babies! And then the hospi- 
tals! He had been at the asile, a 
long low-built lovely hospital by 
the river and close to the grotto. 

“Oh!” said Biddy and shut her 
eyes for a moment. 

That’s where she wanted to go 
then—and more than ever when he 
went on hurriedly: 

“And the Sisters there, Biddy, 
just think! They’re the same order 
the blessed little Bernadette be- 
longed to!” 

“Well I never!” gasped Biddy, her 
eyes on John’s bright eyes, but her 
heart sank. No, of course she 
couldn’t expect to be sent there! 
That would be asking too much— 
but oh, if she could only get there 
it didn’t matter where she stayed. 
She was certain Our Lord would 
cure her—or at least let her die in 
Lourdes. 

“You ought to go out, Biddy— 
wouldn’t you like to?” said the man 
as he turned to go, looking with a 
sudden seeing eye at the girl’s thin 
face with its flushed cheekbones, 
and remembering her cough and 
breathlessness. He suddenly felt 
sure that she was ill, and with a 
little pang he realized how much 
she had to suffer. 

“Me go to Lourdes?” she repeat- 
ed, smiling absent-mindedly as she 
nodded to him. “It’s a fair long 
way from here John—I seen it on 
the map. Maybe next year.” 


* * * 


And when the pilgrimage came 
out next year, Biddy was brought on 
a stretcher, though more than once 
kind Canon Lane had thought of 
leaving her somewhere on the way, 
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to be cared for till they could pick 
her up again on their way back. 
She was so much more ill than he 
had realized when they started. 

“But it’s how Our Lady likes 
them,” said a young nurse when he 
told her his anxiety. “It’s nearly 
all the quite hopeless, dying cases 
she cures.” 

He smiled. “If we get her there— 
that’s the thing. There’s hardly any 
breath in her body, and what there 
is the train’s shaking all out of her.” 

Not that he hadn’t as much faith 
and a great deal more—than nurse, 
but what was to be done on that 
crowded train if Biddy died on 
him! And heaven knew when they 
would get to Lourdes with all this 
shouting and waiting on side lines 
and—oh, now they were off again. 

And when Biddy could really be- 
gin to take notice again she was ly- 
ing in a comfortable cool bed in a 
long white ward, with a screen part- 
ly shutting off the other patients, 
and a Sister in a religious habit was 
speaking to the nurse at the foot of 
the bed. 

Biddy stared. Where had she 
seen that “nun”—and then recollec- 
tion came. On a little card with 
“Blessed Bernadette, pray for us,” 
which she had in her Missal. Why 
then—could she really be in 
Lourdes already—and was it pos- 
sible she was in the hospital that 
John had told her about. 

Some movement attracted their 
attention, and the nurse and Sister 
came up to her, but Biddy only saw 
the “nun.” 

“Who are you?” she whispered in 
her low hoarse voice, and the young 
Sister smiled as she bent down. 

“I am Sister Bernadette,” she 
said, slowly and carefully, as she 
knew very little English. 

“There!” said Biddy, putting her 























hands together, as if in prayer. “I 
knew it! Blessed Bernadette, pray 
for me!” 

The next day it was decided quite 
certainly that Biddy was not to be 
moved. Two or three doctors came 
to see her but she was hardly con- 
scious of them, and they all shook 
their heads when they had passed 
the screen, and wondered how she 
had managed to live so long. But 
later in the day she seemed much 
better and when the nurse came 
round, she asked her anxiously if 
she had been bathed yet. 

“Bathed! You! Why you've 
been much too tired with your 
journey to do anything but sleep all 
day! Feeling better? Here’s some 
nice tea for you.” 

She helped Biddy to raise herself 
a little and the sounds from outside 
seemed suddenly much noisier. 

“What’s that?” asked Biddy. 

“Benediction is just over. They 
say there’s been a cure, so I expect 
it’s that.” Nurse put the drinking 
cup to the girl’s lips but Biddy 
moved her head. 

“A cure!” she gasped, her eyes 
wide open. “Oh, nurse—couldn’t I 
get up and see? A cure—” 

“Now you just drink this tea— 
every drop of it, and when you’ve 
done I'll go to the door and find out 
if Ican. Some one said it was Mrs. 
Morgan, the bed next to yours.” 

Biddy’s hands trembled as she 
sipped the tea, and tried to remem- 
ber who Mrs. Morgan was, or what 
was her malady, but she only had 
a confused recollection of other 
stretchers and she knew no one in 
the pilgrimage except Father Reilly, 
who knew the secret about the 
money she gave to the “fund” to 
help John Raven out. 

And then almost before nurse 
could have got to the door, there was 
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the sound of many feet and many 


voices outside, and in a minute 
nurse was back again and round the 
screen. 

“It’s Mrs. Morgan—she’s walking 
in all alone, and she’s not walked 
for years,” she whispered, taking 
Biddy’s cup. 

“Nurse—push the screen—oh, do 
nurse, please. I’ve got to see her!” 

So nurse folded back one side, 
and Biddy, feeling as if she had 
shared in the cure watched the lit- 
tle group coming up the ward. 
There were two or three of the re- 
ligious of the hospital, the nurse 
who had had charge of the woman, 
the doctors who had come with the 
pilgrimage, the woman’s husband 
and her sister, and finally the wom- 
an herself, a little in advance of 
them, walking slowly but quite 
steadily, her hands clasped and, 
though she was smiling, there were 
some tears falling down her cheeks. 
Her husband too—with a big nerv- 
ous hand behind her waist, ready to 
steady her if she faltered, but she 
had not, ever since the moment she 
had got off her stretcher at the door 
of the Medical Bureau. Her long 
brown coat hung in folds around 
her, looking as if she had on a big 
coat of her big burly husband’s, but 
it was the two nurses who ex- 
claimed to each other: 

“And I couldn’t get the buttons to 
meet over her when I dressed her!” 
said Biddy’s nurse, and the other 
one replied: 

“It was just after the Blessed 
Sacrament had passed she said she 
was sure. She was bathed this aft- 
ernoon.” 

As the woman got up to her bed, 
glad to sit down after all the happy 
events of the last hour, she turned 
to Biddy who was looking at her as 
if she were a heavenly apparition. 
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“Well, my dear,” was all she said, 
but there was a tender, compassion- 
ate look in her eyes as they fell on 
the little thin wasted figure turned 
towards her with such a rapt ex- 
pression. 

“Eh, I’m glad for you!” whispered 
Biddy huskily and held out a hot 
hand. And then one of the lovely 
things that do happen at Lourdes, 
happened to Biddy. 

Mrs. Morgan stood up again from 
her chair, and bending over the 
girl, took her right in her arms so 
that the little frail figure was almost 
hidden in the folds of the big coat, 
and only two thin bony little arms 
were seen round Mrs. Morgan’s 
neck. It was the first time Biddy 
had ever been taken in anyone’s 
arms. For a moment her head lay 
on the woman’s breast. She felt the 
warm wet cheeks of the happy 
miraculée against her hot wasted 
ones, and she shut her eyes in pure 
happiness as she heard the woman 
say in a motherly, crooning voice, 
“Why my lambie, p’raps it'll be 
your turn next—there!” 

And kissing her again, Mrs. Mor- 
gan sat down to the cup of tea the 
nurses were insisting on her tak- 
ing. 

The screen was pulled round 
Biddy. She was glad. If that were 
all she had come to Lourdes for, 
just that privileged woman’s hug, 
why that was worth all the agony 
of the journey. There was some- 
thing she had heard of, mother-love, 
that had always stirred her heart to 
the aching point when she thought 
about it. She was twenty, but the 
twenty years had “kept her going,” 
as she expressed it, at such a pace 
that no thought or chance of “walk- 
ing out” with any lad had ever held 
her. What had filled her heart was 
intolerable longing to have 


an 
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a child to mother, or to have a 
mother to “mind,” and love and 
spoil. It was curious how that feel- 
ing had given her such an ache to 
get to Lourdes. She was going to 
find that sort of love there—she was 
Mary’s littlest, weakest child, just 
coming home, and whether Our 
Lady cured her or not she was the 
only Mother Biddy knew. Surely it 
was a good beginning! Biddy lay 
with closed eyes behind her screen, 
a flushed happy smile on her face 
as she fingered her rosary, just say- 
ing, “Thank you, Blessed Mother,” 
on each bead, in some sudden in- 
spiration of her heart. 

She heard the voices, the quick 
French of the religious, the French 
and the English doctors in alternate 
languages, translating, questioning, 
and when they had gone away, just 
a Sister or two and an English Bene- 
dictine who presently lowered his 
voice to ask something of the nurse. 

Later on he came to see her and 
it was wonderful to Biddy that he 
seemed to know so much about her. 
But nurse explained that he was a 
doctor, and it was because of that 
little talk with her that the pilgrim- 
age doctors said next day that she 
might be bathed. 

Mrs. Morgan had put her head 
round the screen the next morning 
and given Biddy another hug, and 
told her she was “for the bath” and 
she hoped she’d be cured, but she 
musn’t “mind” if she weren’t. 

“Eh, no, I'll not mind now,” 
smiled Biddy, “but if I’m cured I'd 
like to come and work for you,” she 
added shyly. 

“Work for me? You/ Well I 
never. You don’t look fit to stroke 
a kitten,” cried Mrs. Morgan laugh- 
ing, as she adjusted her skirt which 
was now so big for her, with safety 
pins, and speaking with one in her 




















mouth. They were the first thing 
she had sent her husband to buy— 
safety pins—and her sister was to 
buy her a pair of “stays” several 
sizes smaller than the instrument 
of torture she had discarded with 
her infirmity yesterday. 


* * * 


It was seven days later and the 
pilgrimage was leaving that night. 
But not Biddy. 

Every day she had got steadily 
worse, and it was decided, to her 
great joy, that she should be left in 
Lourdes. Perhaps later, who knows 
—some other pilgrimage might 
bring her back if she were well 
enough. But there were English 
people in Lourdes who would give 
an eye to her. 

So she was put in a pleasant lit- 
tle room in what is called the Pa- 
vilion—one of two or three small 
annexes to the Hospice Bernadette, 
and though she was too ill to say 
much, she smiled with joy to see it 
was another Sister of the same 
order who welcomed her that eve- 
ning—Seeur Marthe. They all 
seemed to have the same angelic 
faces! 

Later on a kindly, harassed look- 
ing woman in a blue apron came 
and smiled at her and brought her 
soup which Biddy couldn’t take. 
She found that the kindly, harassed 
person who was so gentle and so 
tender was named Joséphine and 
she would be about all night in case 
anyone wanted her. Biddy never 
forgot that night. She coughed 
through the length of it, and even if 
Joséphine heard her weak call from 
a distance, it was quite impossible 
to explain what she wanted. José- 
phine and Biddy couldn’t under- 
stand each other’s language. So af- 
ter that, one of the English women 
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in the town came every night and 
sat with the girl. There was little 
to do. Biddy lay very still when 
she was not coughing, and Mrs. X. 
sat very still in the creaky wicker 
chair with a rug over her legs and 
the window wide open. 

There were trees and shrubs out- 
side, but between them she could 
see the great cross glittering high up 
on the Pic du Jer. Biddy could see 
it too when she opened her eyes and 
after the first few nights she rarely 
slept. 

So Mrs. X. sometimes read to her, 
or talked a little if Biddy asked her 
to, but what Biddy said herself—in 
the brief pauses between coughing 
and exhaustion, was more beautiful 
than anything that Mrs. X. could 
say to her. 

“Ask her if she has any relations 
—she can’t last more than a few 
days, if that,” Sceur Marthe had 
murmured one evening as the Eng- 
lish woman arrived. 

Biddy shook her head slowly at 
the question. 

“Only in heaven,” she whispered 
in reply, her eyes shut. 

“Nor friends you'd like to see?” 

This time she opened her eyes, 
and a soft smile of infinite tender- 
ness seemed to irradiate her face. 

“Eh, yes, I’ve friends—John—an’ 
Mrs. Morgan—they was sent—to— 
me.” 

“Would you like them to come 
and see you? Could they,” she was 
asked—but she shook her head, 
“Oh, no!” 

Then later on, 

“I wouldn’t change with no one,” 
she said in her soft Lancashire 
drawl. “I’m dying in Lourdes. It’s 
what I asked for if I couldn’t be 
cured. I’ve had—a fair—lovely— 
time in Lourdes.” She broke off to 
cough, and Mrs. X. wondered what 


, 
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the “pilgrim-excursionists” would 
think of Biddy’s “fair lovely time,” 
as she held the little creature up to 
sip some water. It was a heavy, hot 
night. The Cross flickered between 
the trees, and owls hooted softly in 
the distance. The last train had 
passed long ago. There would be 
no more till the early hours, and 
they ran very close to the windows. 

“There was John.” She said it 
quite suddenly, very softly, and 
apropos of nothing it seemed. And 
presently she told Mrs. X. about 
him—little enough—and never a 
word of that money she had given 
—but John’s “kindness” had been 
divine it seemed. 

“Did you—love him Biddy. 
Wouldn’t he come out to see you?” 
She shook her head slowly. 

“I don’t rightly know—what sort 
o’ love”—she whispered, “but when 


he got cured I knew he—wasn’t— 


for me. But ’twas a sign,” she mur- 
mured. 

“A sign, Biddy? How?” 

“A sign,” said Biddy again. “A 
sign love was comin’ to me. And 
after—that—there was Mrs. Mor- 


gan.” 
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“Mrs. Morgan?” The English 
woman was puzzled. What had 
that big Scotch woman to do with 
Biddy’s “signs of love”? 

“Yes. She was another sign. The 
Blessed Mother sent them—to get 
me—used to it all.” 

She broke off, but seeing Mrs. X.’s 
face she explained in her weak, 
breathless voice: “To get me used 
to the Real Love that is Him—an’ 
Her. To let me know—by the little 
bits here—what the Big Thing is. 
Oh, my—an’ when I see Her,—she’ll 
take me—right close up—like Mrs. 
Morgan did.” 


It was the next night that Our 
Lady took her “right close up” and 
Biddy—whose real name was not 
Biddy Maine—lies in Lourdes ceme- 
tery, in a rather uncared for grave, 
with a little cheap black and white 
metal crucifix at her head. 

But what does that matter to her 
when Biddy’s lovely soul is basking 
in the warm radiance of Real Love 
Itself—the Love Whose “signs” on 
earth had been, to our sight, so 
scanty for Biddy, but so entirely 
joyful and satisfying to her. 




















TICKETS FOR PARNASSUS 


By Joserpu J. REILLY, Pux.D. 


S it too whimsical a notion that 

the shades of dead poets are still 
plagued by the ambitions that 
stirred them in life and seek a place 
on the ambrosial heights of that 
mount famed of old as the dwelling 
place of Apollo and the Muses? 
Why should they not? “E’en in our 
ashes live their wonted fires” sang 
one who, as a poet and as a candi- 
date for Parnassus himself, should 
be in a position to know. 

Who pass judgment on the pre- 
tentions of those shadowy claim- 
ants? Who indeed but the great 
triumvirate of singers who first en- 
tered the sacred precincts unchal- 
lenged, the keen-eyed Chaucer, the 
majestic Shakespeare, the sweet- 
voiced Spenser? They preside over 
the English demesne, the loftiest 
and most extensive of all, where the 
sun is most radiant, the shadows 
coolest, the streams most pelucid 
and sweetly murmurous. Even 
Ulysses, did he actually 


“touch the Happy Isles 
And see the Great Achilles whom he 
knew,” 


would have to confess that the As- 
sociation of Trojan War Veterans, 
though a gallant company, must 
yield to the English Parnassians in 
exclusiveness and distinction. Pan 


with his pipe must be conceded to 
make mellower music than Ares 
with his spear and buckler. 

It is the Great Triumvirate—who 
shall doubt it—who pass upon all 
would-be entrants to the Mount of 





the Muses eager for the rights and 
privileges of membership and the 
delectable communion of the true 
children of Poesy. The Judges wel- 
come all candidates and weigh all 
claims with Chaucerian acuteness, 
Spenserian amiability, and Shake- 
spearean dispassion. From the first 
the Judges with fine discernment 
minimized their rules, even while 
deploring the need of them. They 
foresaw a rapidly mounting docket, 
adroit recourse to influence, admis- 
sion sought with unseemly haste 
(the Shadowy Valley _ scarce 
passed), and appeals taken so ag- 
grievedly as to threaten the peace of 
the whole company. Hence the 
rules, simple and inviolable. No 
one may seek admission until the 
lapse of one generation; if rejected, 
he may not appeal until the lapse 
of another. Each candidate is 
judged solely on a poem or poetical 
passage which he submits without 
comment and limited absolutely to 
twenty lines. It must be written on 
a card or ticket bearing the author’s 
name on the reverse side. If the 
candidate is approved his ticket is 
framed in gold and hung in a con- 
spicuous place for public inspection. 
Two important points of informa- 
tion remain to be given: Only unan- 
imous decisions admit; Influence, 
the hussy, has been banished to 
Hades. By adhering strictly to the 
rules The Three keep their docket 
clear, escape boredom on the one 
hand and indelicate advances on the 
other, and have ample leisure for 
less exacting engagements. 
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This process of admission to Par- 
nassus provokes countless questions 
and conjectures. Who, one won- 
ders, make up that high company 
of poetic Immortals? Is it possible 
that your favorites or mine are ex- 
cluded? How jubilantly did the ad- 
mitted, how bitterly did the re- 
jected, take the fateful adjudica- 
tion? What a thrill if only one 
might have a glimpse of those billets 
anxiously filed, joyously acclaimed, 
set, so deservedly, in a frame of 
gold! A single line of perfect poetry 
is enough to win admission—strik- 
ing thought—while entire tomes, 
yards of print and tons of paper, 
may do no more than weigh the 
writer thereof down to Limbo. 

What have our pets known to 
fame on this hither side imprinted 
on those dread bits of paper? What 
golden fragment of authentic poet- 
ry, written in the glad confident 
morning of their genius or in a 
glorious hour when the Muse’s lips 
touched theirs and made them vocal 
with high passion, did they choose? 
Conjecture alas! is over-bold, but 
who can resist it? Curiosity will 
not be still. It eggs one on, indulg- 
ing in odd guesses and uneasy im- 
aginings. The admonition of a 
more than mundane wisdom comes 
to mind but whom did the thought 
that 


“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread” 


ever deter? 

Thus, stirred by a very human 
curiosity, we lift the veil and try to 
penetrate long-hidden secrets. 

Kit Marlowe, adviser of the 
“mighty line” which Shakespeare 
was later to endow with range, 
flexibility, and all the high purposes 
of beauty, was one of the “Univer- 
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sity Wits” of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. They were a brilliant crew 
but dissolute livers and passionate 
devotees of wine, women, and song. 
Most of them died tragic deaths, the 
greatest genius of them all, Kit Mar- 
lowe, being murdered in a drunken 
brawl at the age of twenty-nine. No 
one can doubt what lines his billet 
contained; all the world knows 
them. Faustus, gazing upon Helen 
of Troy, and dazzled by her loveli- 
ness cries: 


“Is this the face that launched a 
thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal 
with a kiss!” 
To what perverse purposes great 
poetry may be put! Recently, at a 
trial for blackmail, the lawyer for 
the woman defendant played for the 
jury by waving his arm dramati- 
cally toward his client and quoting 
these glorious lines. No lover of po- 
etry can regret that he lost his case. 
John Donne, dandy, lover, poet, 
finally clergyman and Dean of St. 
Paul’s, had a “metaphysical” bent 
of mind not unlike that which later 
marked Crashaw, Cowley, Herbert, 
Traherne, and Vaughan as _ his 
spiritual kinsmen. He was given to 
strange and far-fetched conceits, but 
now and then, at unexpected mo- 
ments, there flowed from the rocks 
of affectation and perversity a stream 
of pure poetry. Here is a sonnet, 
drenched with the very spirit of 
Donne, and rising to a finale of 
mingled beauty and boldness: 


“Death, be not proud, though some 
have calléd thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art 
not so: 

















For those whom thou think’st thou 
dost overthrow 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst 
thou kill me. 

From Rest and Sleep, which but 
thy pictures be, 

Much pleasure; then from thee 
much more must flow; 

And soonest our best men with 
thee do go— 

Rest of their bones, and souls’ de- 
livery! 

Thou’rt slave to Fate, chance, 
kings, and desperate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and 
sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us 
sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke. 
swell’st thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake 
eternally, 

And Death shall be no 
Death, thou shalt die!” 


Why 


more: 


Ben Jonson must not be forgot- 
ten, for Shakespeare, remembering 
ambrosial nights at the Mermaid, 
would be. lonely without him even 
upon Parnassus. Of course Rare 
Ben’s billet could make no reference 
to the “Sweet Swan of Avon” nor 
declare that “He was not of an age 
but for all time,” lest the hyper- 
critical challenge the line as poetry 
and the ultrasuspicious scent a plot 
to cajole the President of the 
Judges. Thus Ben, black-bearded 
and pot-bellied, presented this “To 
Celia,” the dainty offering of a 
sprightly fancy: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth 
rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 
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But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


“I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be; 
But thou thereon didst 
breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I 
swear, 
Not of itself but thee!” 


only 


It is over twenty years since I 
first read Philaster, the master 
drama of those brilliant collabo- 
rators, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
even the outline of its plot has van- 
ished from memory. But one brief 
passage remains with a single never- 
to-be-forgotten line. Among the 
characters is the girl Euphrasia who 
loves truly but vainly. When the 
unwitting object of her passion 
swears to hazard his life to protect 
hers she makes this answer: 


“Alas, my lord, my life is not a 
thing 

Worthy your noble thoughts! ’tis 
not a life, 

’Tis but a _ piece 
thrown away.” 


of childhood 


The exquisite pathos of that last 
line assuredly opened Parnassus to 
both dramatic partners. 

No one frets, I fancy, at the twen- 
ty-line restriction more than the 
poet of Paradise Lost; but the rule 
is inexorable. Does he select a pas- 
sage from his mighty epic or does 
he go to those twin lyrics in one of 
which he sings so richly and in the 
other sighs so musically? Blindness 
and disillusion left their mark upon 
him but, as in all great souls, suf- 
fering begot a noble submission. 
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its stern music: 


spent 


world and wide, 

And that one Talent which is death 
to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though 
my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and 
present 

My true account, lest He returning 
chide,— 

‘Doth God exact day-labor, light 
denied?’ 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to pre- 
vent 

That murmur, soon replies; ‘God 
doth not need 

Either man’s work, or His own 
gifts. Who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve 
Him best. His state 

Is kingly: thousands at His bidding 
speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean with- 
out rest; 

They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’” 


In his day John Dryden was Arbi- 
ter of Letters—as were Addison and 
Sam Johnson in later generations— 
and he was besides the admitted 
Lord of the Domain of Poesy. He 
was the first master of modern 
prose, ridding English of its Latin 
cast of style and giving it freedom 
to follow its bent as a living lan- 
guage. In that respect he is as close 
to us as Milton is far removed, but 
as a poet he lags leagues behind the 
celebrator of our vanished Eden. 

What does the lordly John select 
to meet the critical eyes of The 
Three? This, perhaps, from his fa- 
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With one sonnet, doubtless, he won 
Parnassus, stirring the Judges with 


“When I consider how my light is 


Ere half my days in this dark 


















mous “Song for St. Cecilia’s Day”: 





“But oh! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach, 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly 
ways 
To mend the choirs above. 










“Orpheus could lead the savage 
race, 
And trees unrooted left their place 
Sequacious of the lyre; 
But bright Cecilia raised the won- 
der higher, 
When to her Organ vocal breath 
was given 
An Angel heard, and straight ap- 
pear’d— 
Mistaking Earth for Heaven.” 













Whether Pope be a poet or not 
has been fiercely argued in the past 
and is still open to debate. Byron, 
though a romanticist in an age of 
Romance, proclaimed him a great 
poet and in defense of that opinion 
engaged in one of the most notori- 
ous and bitter of nineteenth century 
literary battles. Pope was physi- 
cally weak, but his mind was as keen 
as a stiletto. As a satirist he wield- 
ed no cudgel but a rapier and so 
brilliantly did he use it that few 
men in English literary history can 
match him. His Dunciad was a 
vivid, devastating assault upon his 
literary foes most of whom survive 
to-day merely as laughingstocks in 
his private pillory. The concluding 
lines of that celebrated attack 
evoked the admiration of Sam John- 
son whose voice faltered with emo- 
tion as he recited them, and of 
Thackeray, who declared that they 
showed their author the equal of all 
poets of all times. Dullness, said 
Pope, descends upon the earth: 













































“She comes, she comes! the sable 
throne behold 

Of Night primeval and of Chaos 
old! 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds 
decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die 
away... 

As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand 
oppress’d, 

Closed, one by one, to everlasting 
rest; 

Thus, at her felt approach, and se- 
cret might, 

Art after Art goes out, and all is 
night. 

See skulking Truth to her old 
cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heap’d o’er 
her head, 

Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven 


before, 

Shrinks to her second cause and is 
no more.... 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred 
fires, 


And, unawares, Morality expires. 


Nor public flame, nor private, 
dares to shine, 
Nor human spark is left, nor 


glimpse divine. 

Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is 
restored, 

Light dies before thy uncreating 
word; 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the 
curtain fall; 
And _ universal 

all.” 


darkness buries 


The name of Gray conjures up a 
slender, meditative recluse who 
lacked the divine fire of such a love 
as might have taken him out of 
himself and dowered him with a 
more opulent inspiration. Therein 
was his lack, the one thing wanting, 
and when Matthew Arnold declared 
him a poet “fallen on an age of 
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prose” he proved how far he misun- 
derstood the heart of the pensive lit- 
tle procrastinator. 

Once Gray broke free of all tram- 
mels and for a glorious moment 
soared on the wings of a noble pas- 
sion to heights where only Milton 
and Blake might find it possible to 
breathe. In “The Progress of 
Poesy” (called by Lowell the finest 
of English odes) Gray has been pay- 
ing high tribute to Shakespeare and 
he turns to Milton in these gorgeous 
lines woven as if from the splendor 
of the dawn: 


“Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Extasy, 
The secrets of th’ Abyss to spy. 
He pass’d the flaming bounds of 
Place and Time: 

The living Throne, the sapphire- 
blaze, 

Where Angels tremble, while they 
gaze, 

He saw; but blasted with excess of 
light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night.” 


Was Gray admitted after that? Yea, 
and Milton’s beautiful and now see- 
ing eyes were bright with joy. 
Wordsworth awakens a particular 
curiosity. What other poet soared 
so high only to flutter so sadly down 
to earth again? What other poet so 
dismally lacked the power of self- 
criticism? Let us hope he sought 
—and took—good counsel in what 
he presented to the Judges; for, left 
to himself, he might submit lines 
from “Peter Bell” or “The Idiot 
Boy”—and been summarily re- 
jected! What did his consultants 
persuade him to at last? “The 
Cuckoo,” “The Skylark,” or a pas- 
sage from “Tintern Abbey”? Per- 
haps a golden outpouring from the 
“Intimations of Immortality”? Or 
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one of his glorious sonnets? What 
of that one wherein, like Gray, he 
exquisitely celebrated Milton, whose 
“soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart”? To submit that might look 
like trying to play on Gray’s suc- 
cess. Banish the thought! Then 
why not this, inspired by the chapel 
of King’s College, Cambridge, his 
Alma Mater, which rises in a glori- 
ous crescendo: 


“Tax not the royal Saint with vain 
expense, 

With ill-match’d aims the Archi- 
tect who plann’d 

(Albeit labouring for a 
band 

Of white-robed Scholars only) this 
immense 

And glorious work of fine intelli- 
gence! 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven 
rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more; 

So deem’d the man who fashion’d 
for the sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that 
branching roof 

Self-poised, and scoop’d into ten 
thousand cells 

Where light and shade repose, 
where music dwells 

Lingering—and wandering on as 
loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweet- 
ness yieldeth proof 

That they were born for immor- 
tality.” 


scanty 


Wordsworth gave much to Cole- 
ridge and received much in his turn 
during the halcyon days before Cole- 
ridge’s poetic gift withered in the 
drought of illness, drugs, and lost 
illusions. Coleridge “the inspired 
charity boy” of Christ’s Hospital, 
the idol of the youthful Lamb, be- 
came the most collosal failure, the 
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most tragic “might have been,” in 
English literature. From the bro- 
ken fragments of his work in verse 
and prose we may conjecture the 
power and beauty of what he should 
have achieved. In the judgment oi 
Leigh Hunt, friend of Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Moore, and “good angel” 
of Keats and Shelley, Coleridge’s 
was the “quintessential poetry” of 
his time. Everybody knows “The 
Ancient Mariner” and the haunting 
music of “Kubla Khan.” Coleridge 
indeed was one of the greatest 
masters of the music of English 
verse; in point of time the greatest 
after Milton. As a procrastinator 
alack! he ranks with Gray and it 
was doubtless one of his friends, 
true to him there as here (Elia in 
all likelihood) that selected this 
passage for the Judge’s eyes and 
pressed it with a “God speed you” 
into the poet’s limp hand. 


“Sometimes a-dropping from the 
sky 

I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seem’d to fill the sea and 
air 

With their sweet jargoning! 

“And now ‘twas like all instru- 
ments, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


“It ceased; yet still the sails made 
on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all 
night 

Singeth a quiet tune.” 


On the horizon of Romanticism 








where the stars of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were, one dimming steadi- 
ly and the other sinking into dark- 
ness, three other brilliant constella- 
tions arose, those of Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats. All passed untimely. 
Byron died at thirty-six, Shelley at 
thirty, Keats at twenty-six, but each 
in his brief span achieved richly 
enough to foregather of right with 
the Parnassians. Byron was a man 
of moods, of flaming passions, and 
of bitter repentances. Beauty when 
allied to goodness won his rever- 
ence; to see it perish filled him with 
pity and rebellion. These then 
might well be the lines with which 
he sought admission—his nose in 
the air perhaps, as became a Lord 
with whom Democracy means to be 
for but not of the people. 


“ELEGY” 
“O! snatch’d away in _ beauty’s 
bloom! 
On thee shall press no ponderous 
tomb; 


But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the 
year; 
And the wild cypress 
tender gloom: 


wave in 


“And oft by yon blue gushing 
stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping 
head, 
And feed deep thought with many 
a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly 
tread; 
Fond wretch! as if her step dis- 
turb’d the dead! 


“Away! we know that tears are 
vain, 

That Death nor heeds nor hears 

distress: 
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Will this unteach us to complain? 
Or make one mourner weep the 
less? 
And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are 
wet.” 










Shelley’s genius was less exuber- 
ant but more rare than Byron’s and 
though while they lived Byron’s star 
blazed in splendor and Shelley’s 
glimmered but fitfully above the 
horizon, judgments this side Par- 
nassus have changed and Shelley’s 
has proved to be a fixed star whose 
dwelling-place is near the zenith. 
What stanzas will Shelley offer for 
admission to the heights, Shelley on 
whose spirit the uses of the world 
lay heavy, who yearned for the ideal 
like the moth for the star, who 
finally turned to the Great Secret, 
his thoughts following the dead 
Keats with a kind of divine curios- 
ity? In that mood he wrote Ado- 
nais, one of the four greatest of 
English threnodies, whose glorious 
last stanza all the world calls pure 
poetry. For us the beautiful meta- 
phor of the swift bark takes on a 
mysterious significance for it seems 
a presage of his own tragic end. 






























“The breath whose might I have in- 
voked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark 
is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the 
trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the 
tempest given; 
The massy earth and spheréd skies 
are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst, burning through the in- 
most veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the 
Eternal are.” 
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Keats (Shelley’s Adonais) died, 
youngest and earliest of the three, 
in Rome far from his loved Eng- 
land, the victim of tuberculosis. He 
had been derided by brutal critics 
keen-eyed for faults but blind to 
beauties made doubly glorious by 
“the light that never was on sea 
or land.” The world first pitied, 
then loved, and finally acclaimed 
him, and by its suffrage deems him 
worthy to dwell near Shakespeare 
himself. What did he offer for the 
consideration of the Judges? Was 
it “On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer?” Was it his “Gre- 


cian Urn” which Palgrave and Ten- 
nyson once proscribed as not good 
enough for the Golden Treasury? 
Perhaps he offered this stanza from 
the “Nightingale” and as surely as 
he did the President of the Judges, 
flinging judicial austerity aside for 


the moment, took him in his arms: 


“Thou wast not born for death, im- 
mortal Bird! 
No hungry generations 
thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night 
was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and 
clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that 
found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magic casements, open- 
ing on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn.” 


tread 


When Scott died in 1832 the last 
of the great figures of the Romantic 
Movement passed away, all but 
Wordsworth whose best work had 
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been completed two decades before. 
Eleven years later (1843) Southey, 
the poet laureate, died, broken in 
mind and body, and his life-long 
friend, Wordsworth (then seventy- 
three) was named to succeed him. 
But the new Laureate’s Muse, hav- 
ing long since lost her tripping step 
and become leaden-footed, was com- 
pletely outdone by a new and ex- 
quisite divinity. Tennyson had 
made his appearance in 1832, been 
attacked savagely in several quar- 
ters, and driven by his abnormal 
sensitiveness into a ten years’ si- 
lence. When he reappeared it was 
to dazzle the English-speaking 
world with poetry such as even he 
himself (so thought Omar Khayyam 
FitzGerald) was never to equal 
again. What among his countless 
stately and musical lines does he 
lay before The Three now that, no 
longer the living and acknowledged 
monarch of the demesne of Eng- 
lish Poesy, he must wait for his 
turn and sue for admittance. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt considered “Ulysses” 
the finest poem ever written. As a 
clarion call to action, of eloquence 
and beauty all compact, where shall 
we find its equal? 


“The long day wanes; the slow 
moon climbs; the deep 

Moans round with many voices. 
Come, my friends, 

*Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order 
smite 

The sounding furrows; 
purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the 
baths 

Of all the western stars, until I 
die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash 
us down: 


for my 









It may be we shall touch the Hap- 
py Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom 
we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; 
and tho’ 

We are not now that strength 
which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; 
which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield.” 









that 









During most of his life Tenny- 
son’s fame overshadowed Brown- 
ing’s. The two great contempora- 
ries however were equally endowed 
though poles apart in temper and 
genius, and there is fame enough 
for both, this side Parnassus and, 
one suspects, that side as well. On 
what does the ebullient Browning 
base his claim before the Tribunal? 
On the “Epilogue to Asolando” or 
some lines from “Prospice,” full of 
fire and fight even in the face of 
Death? Was he content with that 
charming love lyric “Summum Bo- 
num” or a song from “Pippa 
Passes”? I suspect not. Beyond 
all other English poets Browning is 
famed for the love he bore his wife, 
herself a poet, who died just as he 
was about to begin his masterpiece, 
The Ring and the Book. When fin- 
ished at last, he dedicated it to her 
whom he believed saint no less than 
genius in a passage superb in pas- 
sion and tenderness which begins: 















“O lyric Love, half angel and half 
bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild de- 
sire,” 









and ends with such homage as few 
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women have ever received from the 
lips of man: 


“Never may I commence my song, 

my due 

To God who best taught song by 
gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and be- 
seeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and 
the dark, 

What was, again may be; some in- 
terchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy 
very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy 
smile: 

—Never conclude, but raising hand 
and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot 
reach, yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all 
reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so bless- 
ing back 

In those thy realms of help, that 
heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy 
face makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy 
foot may fall!” 


Rossetti, with a triple strain of 
Italian and a single strain of Eng- 
lish blood, dominating, willful, bril- 
liant, had high talent in both paint- 
ing and poetry. The Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement of which he was the soul 
spread beyond the confines of paint- 
ing into those of poetry and for a 
time had a marked influence on 
both arts. Rossetti’s poetry was in- 


tense, passionate, and rich in color. 
His poetic genius flowered early: he 
wrote his most celebrated poem, 
“The Blessed Damozel,” at eighteen. 
The inspiration of his mature years 
was Elizabeth Siddall, the lovely 
creature whom he married and who 
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is the divinity of his House of Life, 
one of the great sonnet sequences in 
English. If the memory of thoughts 
too deep for tears remained with 
him beyond the shadows Rossetti 
may well have submitted to The 
Three this sonnet, at once a perfect 
lyric and a cry of bitter remorse: 


“The lost days of my life until to- 
day, 
What were they, could I see them 
on the street 
Lie as they fell? 
ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden 
into clay? 

Or golden coins squandered and 
still to pay? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the 
guilty feet? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams 
must cheat 


Would they be 
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The undying throats of Hell, athirst 
alway? 

I do not see them here; but after 
death 

God knows I know the faces I shall 
see, 

Each one a murdered self, with low 
last breath. 

‘I am _ thyself,—what hast thou 
done to me?’ 

‘And I—and I—thyself,’ (lo! each 
one saith,) 

‘And thou thyself to all eternity!’” 


What other English masters of 
song have been admitted to Parnas- 
sus? Who can say? All, I like to 
think, all, that is, who stir our 
hearts like a trumpet, pour balm in- 
to our wounds, lend us tears for hu- 
man suffering, or beckon our imag- 
inations beyond the here-and-now 
to starry spaces and far horizons. 











<= 








CONSCIOUSNESS OF KIND 


By JosePpH A. DEWE 


ONSCIOUSNESS of kind, as de- 

fined by Giddings, is “that state 
of consciousness in which any be- 
ing, high or low, in the scale of life, 
recognizes another conscious being 
as of like kind as itself.” He then 
goes on to say that “consciousness 
of kind marks off the animate from 
the inanimate. Within the wide 
class of the animate it next marks 
off species and races. Within racial 
lines the consciousness of kind un- 
derlies the more definite ethnical 
and political groupings. It is the 
basis of class distinctions, of in- 
numerable forms of alliance of rules 
of intercourse and of peculiarities 
of policy. Our conduct towards 
those whom we feel to be most like 
ourselves is instinctively and ration- 
ally different from our conduct to- 
wards others whom we believe to be 
less like ourselves.” 

Thus according to Giddings the 
same consciousness of kind is found 
in all living beings, both in men and 
in the lowest forms of animal life, 
the way being thus prepared for the 
gradual evolution of human soci- 
eties from the mere animal group- 
ings. According to this theory there 
is no qualitative, but only a quanti- 
tative difference in the conscious- 
ness of kind that exists in man and 
in the lower animals. 

A distinction, however, should 
be made between mere feeling and 
the consciousness of that feeling. A 
little observation will soon tell us 
that it is quite possible to feel with- 
out having the consciousness there- 
of. One might go still further and 
show that it is rather the exception 


when a feeling is accompanied by 
consciousness of the feeling. To 
begin with, we feel our own bodies 
continually. If we did not, how 
would it be possible for us to feel 
any change in the condition of the 
body. If I did not feel my arm al- 
ready I would feel a prick in it no 
more than if my arm were the arm 
of achair. And yet the greater part 
of the time there is no conscious- 
ness of this constant feeling of the 
arm. From hour to hour, from 
minute to minute there are innu- 
merable little feelings connected 
with the vital movements of the 
body: the circulation of the blood, 
the processes of digestion, even the 
feeling of the pressure of the pen on 
the pencil, and it requires some ef- 
fort to acquire the actual conscious- 
ness of these feelings. Sometimes, 
again, a person is aroused by the 
ceasing of the vibration of the train 
he is riding in, but how could this 
be if the person had not been feel- 
ing the whole time the movement 
of the train; clearly proving that he 
had the feeling but not the con- 
sciousness of the feeling of the 
movement of the train. Another 
example may be furnished by what 
sometimes happens in the dentist’s 
chair. A patient under the influ- 
ence of gas is not conscious of any 
pain, but from his contortions and 
groans he shows clearly that he has 
the feeling of pain though not the 
consciousness. Again, perhaps the 
strongest of feelings is that of love. 
And yet a person may love without 
having the consciousness thereof. 
Writers of fiction often show their 
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greatest skill in describing the grad- 
ual emergence of love into the con- 
scious life. 

It is possible then to have a feel- 
ing without having the conscious- 
ness of this feeling and no reason 
has been given to prove that the 
feeling of kind is an exception. 
Moreover, an examination of the na- 
ture of feeling such as it is in the 
lower animals will show that this 
quite sufficiently accounts for the 
so-called social phenomena that we 
find in the lower animals. What 
happens is this. One animal feels 
its own body, both internally and by 
means of its external senses of 
sight, smell and touch. When it 
comes across another animal of the 
same species, it feels the body of 
this other animal in the same way 
as it feels its own body, by means of 
the external senses. All the differ- 


ent sensations caused by the body 
of the other animal are the same as 
those caused by its own body that it 


feels internally. These sensations 
are very familiar and naturally 
enough blend with the internal feel- 
ing that the animal has of its own 
body. When therefore a dog, for 
example, goes up to another dog, 
and smells it or licks it or listens to 
its bark there is no need to imagine 
that there takes place in the brain 
of the first dog any train of syllogis- 
tic reasoning such as is implied in 
recognition, so that the dog seems 
to say, “Your body has such and 
such a color or surface, therefore 
you belong to the same species as 
myself.” No such recognition is re- 
quired. All that is needed is the 
twofold sensation that the dog has 
of its own body and the feeling, by 
the external senses, that it has of 
the body of the other dog, and it is 
only in this way that we can un- 
derstand how even the most rudi- 
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mentary living beings show the feel- 
ing of kind. Just the one external 
sense of touch is required. An 
ameeba feels its body both internal- 
ly and externally by the sense of 
touch and by the sense of touch 
feels the body of the other ameebas, 
giving rise to the feeling of kind. 
So far, we have been considering 
feeling of kind, that is to say that 
peculiar awareness of kind for 
which mere feeling can be consid- 
ered a sufficient cause. The next 
step is recognition of kind. This 
takes place when the animate being 
knows that another being is of the 
same species as itself. Recognition 
is distinctly a rational operation in- 
volving use of intelligence. When a 
person says to himself, “Yes, that 
person belongs to the same human 
race as myself or is of the same na- 
tionality and religion as myself,” he 
must have already formed within 
his mind the idea of a certain class 
or species and must pronounce the 
judgment that the person in ques- 
tion belongs to the same class. He 
must be able to work out some sort 
of enumeration, saying to himself, 
“Here is another being belonging to 
the same class, and a third and a 
fourth and so on.” Already in his 
mental outfit there must be a cer- 
tain element of infinity for once the 
idea of class is formed, it can never 
be really exhausted. Always, ad in- 
finitum it is possible for another in- 
dividual of the same class to exist— 
a possibility of course in the logical 
meaning of the term meaning the 
absence of intrinsic contradiction. 
Closely allied with the recognition 
of kind is the reflex consciousness 
of kind, when a person not only 
knows but reflects on the fact that 
another belongs to the same kind as 
himself. Perhaps a familiar exam- 
ple might make somewhat clearer 
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the distinction between recognition 
and consciousness. Americans in 
their own country generally recog- 
nize one another as belonging to the 
same nationality. They pass one 
another on the street, encounter one 
another in business transactions, 
meet at the same election booths 
and perhaps attend the same polit- 
ical gatherings. They have the 
clear recognition of their own com- 
mon nationality. Yet this is very 
far from having the consciousness 
of it. But let these same Americans 
meet casually in a foreign country, 
especially in circumstances when 
mutual aid is desirable and imme- 
diately they will become vividly 
conscious of this common national- 
ity and their behavior will be of a 
very different character, showing 
that the awareness implied in recog- 
nition is very different from the 
awareness underlying conscious- 
ness. A more conspicuous, clear- 
cut example of this is suggested by 
a visit that the writer once made to 
the Cinema Pantheon at Paris. The 
talking films are all in English and 
the great majority of the audience 
is made up of Americans. Right 
from the beginning, even before the 
performance started, there were 
signs of mutual familiarity. And 
whenever there was some topic of 
interest to Americans, immediately 
the audience looked round at one 
another and smiled significantly. In 
their own country there would have 
been complete immobility. Nor 
would it be difficult to find other il- 
lustrations of this difference be- 
tween mere recognition and con- 
sciousness. Often a person may be- 
long to a certain society and know 
and recognize his fellow associates 
and then some unexpected stimu- 
lus lifts this recognition into the 
realm of vivid consciousness. 
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A clearer view of the nature of 
recognition and consciousness of 
kind can be obtained by considering 
their action in different social 
groups. Each social group has its 
own peculiar recognition and con- 
sciousness of kind. Each group has 
its own peculiar type which is the 
foundation of the judgment, “that 
person belongs to the same group as 
myself.” Especially is this the case 
with the important permanent soci- 
eties of church, family and state. A 
Catholic, a Protestant, a Moham- 
medan—each has his own con- 
sciousness of kind involving a 
knowledge of a system of religious 
doctrines, special traditions and 
loyalties. Each nation has its own 
cluster of political ideas, local tradi- 
tions and past memories. And even 
the family has its own peculiar con- 
sciousness of kind—as we shall see. 
The question here might rise wheth- 
er there can be recognition and con- 
sciousness of kind when the kind is 
the whole human race. The Gospel 
commands us to love all human be- 
ings without distinction no matter 
what particular social group they 
may belong to. There is no restric- 
tion at all. It is sufficient that the 
individual with whom we come in 
contact is a human being and he 
immediately has a claim to our at- 
tention and sympathy. And, in- 
deed, there is nothing to prevent us 
regarding the whole human race as 
one vast society, for all of us have 
the same human nature. In the 
words of Shakespeare “we all have 
the same organs and dimensions.” 
And we all have the same common 
aims—to know the truth, to act ac- 
cordingly, to make our actions har- 
monize with the nature of things 
and thereby to attain happiness. 

An out-of-the-way illustration of 
the way in which there can be even 
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a vivid consciousness of kind among 
members of the human race we find 
in one of the works of the Jules 
Verne. By some extraordinary ca- 
tastrophe a portion of this earth had 
been swept away into space by a 
comet. A group of Frenchmen 
found themselves together on the 
slice of earth, whirling through 
space. At first they imagined they 
were the sole survivors. But after 
a few days to their great joy and 
surprise, they came across two or 
three other human beings. The 
first impulse of the Frenchmen was 
to rush up and embrace. Alas—a 
chilling reception. The other sur- 
vivors turned out to be Englishmen 
who refused to speak till after a 
formal introduction. In this inci- 
dent, what looms out very promi- 
nently is the vivid consciousness of 
human kind shown by the French- 
men. 

Even in the pages of history we 
can detect some evidences of the 
consciousness of kind embracing 
the whole human race. A number 
of foreigners living in ancient Rome 
were engaged in business transac- 
tions with Roman citizens. Occa- 
sionally disputes broke out which 
could not be settled in the ordinary 
Roman courts of law as no foreign- 
er was allowed the privilege of ac- 
cess to these courts. In order to do 
away with the inconvenience that 
resulted a commission was sent to 
foreign countries to study the com- 
mon elements of law that existed 
everywhere. A compilation of these 
was made and the result was a spe- 
cial code of law not confined to any 
particular nation, with a_ special 
judge Praetor Peregrinus to admin- 
ister this law. Some say that this 
was the beginning of international 
law which is a recognition of a kind 
more general than that of the na- 
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tion. Then too there have been 
leagues of nations like the Achzan 
League. While in our own time we 
have the much talked of League of 
Nations. All this clearly implies 
the consciousness of kind that over- 
leaps national barriers. Then to- 
gether with this we find for the first 
time a very strong mutual interest 
and sympathy among the people of 
the most distant nations involving 
the idea that all human beings do 
form a social group. 

But let us now consider con- 
sciousness of kind in societies less 
vast and which for that reason is 
more vivid and easier to detect. 

The society of the Church, in fact 
any religious denomination may 
have a consciousness of kind pecul- 
iar to itself. People may meet in 
the same church every Sunday, lis- 
ten to the same preacher, sing the 
same hymns and take part in the 
Recognition of kind 


same liturgy. 
there must be, for they know they 
belong to the same denomination. 


And sometimes unusual circum- 
stances will make this recognition 
rise up to the glare of conscious life. 
A persecution, for example, will 
have this effect. The history of the 
Christians in the catacombs fur- 
nishes innumerable examples. The 
beautiful Fabiola, or Story of the 
Catacombs is one long description 
of the vivid consciousness of the 
early Christians that they all be- 
longed to the same faith; very dif- 
ferent from the cold, matter-of-fact 
recognition which too often exists 
in ordinary times. 

Let us now consider conscious- 
ness of kind in the family. Ordi- 
narily the members of a family sim- 
ply recognize one another as belong- 
ing to the same family without fo- 
cusing upon this fact their con- 
scious attention. But there are cer- 
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tain cases where there is a vivid 
consciousness of family kind. In 
the families of the nobility in Eng- 
land and in other countries there is 
quite a vivid consciousness of fam- 
ily accompanied as its hall mark by 
an abiding sense of superiority. 
The members of such families have 
a complete knowledge of every root 
and branch of the ancestral tree. If 
a visitor approaches the castle when 
the family is at home he will see the 
flag flying from the top of the tur- 
ret. Within the castle he will per- 
haps be shown the picture gallery 
and there he will see the portraits 
of distinguished ancestors whose 
records are all carefully preserved 
and whose doings are as fresh in 
the memory as though they be- 
longed to contemporary history. 
Even in their daily intimacies, they 
do not behave as other families, 
their ordinary actions being punc- 


tiliously performed according to a 
prescribed code handed down from 


generation to generation. It is here 
that we find more distinctly than 
elsewhere the consciousness of fam- 
ily kind. Sometimes, however, even 
in families not of blue blood we find 
signs of such consciousness; in the 
portraits in family albums or the 
records on the fly leaf of the family 
Bible or the active correspondence 
kept up among the distant, scat- 
tered members of the family. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of this consciousness of kind 
in the family is to be found in an- 
cient Roman history, when ances- 
tors were worshiped and the hearth- 
stone was considered as a sanctuary 
and the most rigid rules and tradi- 
tions regulated the membership of 
the family and the jurisdiction of 
its paternal head. It is true that 
here the religious element played a 
very important part; so much so 
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that none but the members of the 
family could offer up the appropri- 
ate sacrifices, but even so the net re- 
sult was to bring into very strong 
relief the consciousness of family 
kind. Finally, if we consider con- 
sciousness of kind in the nation we 
shall find a complex of mental ele- 
ments of the highest order and far 
more elaborate processes of reflec- 
tion than in the family. According 
to Sir Henry Maine the nucleus of 
the early state was the village com- 
munity in which all were united by 
the tie of kinship, but it was not 
long before this was exchanged for 
that of the soil. Typical of this 
transition was the “Century” or 
“Hundred” of the old Anglo-Saxons. 
Originally the Hundred applied only 
to a group of warriors, more or less 
related by kinship. When, however, 
the Anglo-Saxons had settled for 
some time in England this nexus 
faded away and the soil took its 
place, the term Hundred being then 
transferred to the locality. And as 
time rolled on the terrain itself be- 
came more and more the basis of 
national consciousness. Its battles 
and fortresses, its hills and dales be- 
came living symbols of the nation. 
What feelings, for example, are 
aroused by such names as Wash- 
ington, Bunker Hill and Lexington, 
or by the sight of the White Cliffs 
of old England inspiring the lines of 
the poet, “Breathes there the man, 
with soul so dead, who never to 
himself hath said, This is my own, 
my native land!” And in the Georg- 
ics of Vergil, essentially a patriotic 
poem, there is a constant blending 
of Roman patriotism with the hills 
and plains and vineyards and flow- 
ing streams of Italy. 

In the family too the local habita- 
tion plays a very important part in 
consciousness of kind. Home and 
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family are associate terms. When 
years roll by and we recall the days 
of childhood, the home is almost an 
indispensable setting. The very 
rooms and furniture are suffused 
with the emotions of bygone days. 
And when there is no permanent lo- 
cal habitation, or when the so-called 
home is in an apartment house in 
such surroundings that there is very 
little privacy, then feeling of fam- 
ily kind becomes correspondingly 
weak. Sociologists and social work- 
ers often comment on this fact. 
Some attribute the prevalent decay 
and break-up of the American home 
largely to the glare and publicity 
and transitory nature of so many 
dwelling places in apartment houses. 

Even the consciousness of kind in 
college life depends to a consider- 
able extent upon the local habitat 
—the concrete abode of the Alma 
Mater. So much so, that of Cam- 
bridge University it is said that di- 
rectly a visitor leaves the station 
and enters the town and sniffs the 
air he begins to inhale culture. Even 
in our own country the inspiration 
of the administration building and 
the college campus can hardly be 
over-estimated. This accounts for 
what sometimes happens when the 
teaching staff and students of an 
institution move from one locality 
to another. The mere physical 
change is followed by a break with 
the past, and a weakening of the 
old college spirit. In fact any so- 
cial group at all accustomed to meet 
in a certain place experiences a kind 
of shock when it moves elsewhere. 
It may be an amateur athletic club, 
or a group of musicians or merely a 
gang accustomed to a certain corner 
—a change of habitat is followed by 
a certain weakening of the con- 
sciousness of kind. 

And the reason of this is not far 
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to seek. It is well known that often- 
times material things seem to form 
part of our mental lives and to be- 
come as it were a part of ourselves. 
Hence the pathetic fallacy alluded 
to by Ruskin by which he attributes 
to inanimate things the passions 
and emotions that are really only in 
ourselves. Thus we speak of the 
sad sea waves, of a smiling garden. 
And there is a poem which trects of 
the connection between a mountain 
and the heart of man without fear. 
When the traveler approaches the 
rough side of the mountain and 
finds the rocks impeding his access 
to the lofty heights above, it is then 
that he feels the glorious excitement 
of battle and conflict. The very 
mountain itself seems to defy him 
so that for the time being it becomes 
a part of his psychic life. 
Another element that enters into 
the consciousness of kind is lan- 
guage. Every social group tends to 
have more or less a language of its 
own. Even in small groups this 
tendency is often strongly marked. 
Thieves, robbers and gangsters have 
so many terms known only to mem- 
bers of the group that they would 
sometimes fill the pages of a small 
dictionary. The school boys of Paris 
have their own patois of which some 
of the features are beginning a sen- 
tence with the conjunction et (and), 
omitting the verb and clipping and 
modifying the sound of the words so 
that it all becomes a hopeless jar- 
gon in the ears of the foreigner who 
knows only the classical French. 
Men of the turf also have a form of 
speech peculiar to themselves that 
is racy in more senses than one. 
But it is in the big permanent so- 
cieties that the importance of lan- 
guage as an element in the con- 
sciousness of kind is most striking- 
ly illustrated. A typical example 

















is the Latin language in the Cath- 
olic Church, a dead language, which 
by its unchanging form serves to 
keep intact the expression of tradi- 
tional dogmas. And in regard to 
the society of the state we find that 
most nations have a language of 
their own which is intimately inter- 
woven with the national conscious- 
ness of kind. A language that be- 
gins with the formation of the na- 
tion and grows with its growth. 
This national language enables the 
national thoughts and feelings to 
become the common property of all. 
As Bergson remarks, words seem to 
give a perpetuity to our very sensa- 
tions. 


“Such and such a taste,” he says, 
“such a such a perfume pleased 
me when I was a child and are dis- 
tasteful to me now. Nevertheless I 
still give the same name to the new 
sensation that is experienced. And 
I speak as if the perfume and taste 
remained identically the same; but 
in reality there are neither identical 
sensations nor identical tastes, for 
sensations and tastes only appear as 
things from the time I isolate them 
and give them a name. What is 
true is that every sensation in its 
repetition is modified, and if it does 
not appear changed from day to 
day, it is because I perceive it in 
connection with the object that 
caused it, and in connection with 
the word that represents it. The in- 
fluence of language on sensation is 
more profound than one would gen- 
erally imagine. When I eat a mor- 
sel of delicious food the name that 
it bears enhanced by the reputation 
that is given it is interposed be- 
tween my sensation and conscious- 
ness. I can believe that the taste 
pleases me even when a slight effort 
of attention proves the contrary 
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Thus the word with its definite 
boundaries, the brutal word, which 
seems to store up whatever is stable, 
common and therefore impersonal 
in humanity, crushes out, or at least 
covers up the delicate and fugitive 
impressions of our individual con- 
sciences.” 


Though there are one or two 
phrases in this excerpt with which 
the writer cannot altogether agree 
yet the passage does tend to bring 
out very clearly the importance 
played by language in fixing ideas. 
For it is language that gives perma- 
nence to the ideas, feelings and es- 
pecially emotions that are peculiar 
to a nation. 

What serves to indicate very 
strongly the difference between the 
so-called consciousness of kind in 
animals, which, as we have suggest- 
ed, is only a feeling of kind, and 
that other consciousness of kind 
which we find in human beings and 
which implies recognition and men- 
tal processes of the highest order, 
is the difference in mere animal 
vocables and human vocables. The 
former can be explained by mere 
feeling. An animal feels and utters 
a cry of pain. The two sensations 
being experienced by the same liv- 
ing principle are naturally blended 
together. The next time therefore 
that the animal hears a cry of pain, 
the sound that it hears is joined 
with the memory of the past sensa- 
tion of pain. And it is a very sig- 
nificant fact that nowhere in the 
animal kingdom do we find any- 
thing at all resembling human 
speech with its growth and develop- 
ment, its wonderful nuances and 
suggestions, and especially the mul- 
tiplicity of different languages. The 
animal language being what it is de- 
pends upon the material vocal or- 
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gans that are determined by the na- 
ture of the species. There is no de- 
velopment in course of time—not 
the slightest trace of that gradual 
differentiation that would take place 
if there were present even the lowest 
mentality. The sheep all through 
the centuries still bleat “baa.” Nor 
is there any variety of speech vary- 
ing according to the different habi- 
tats of the animals. The animals of 
the same species and same physical 
organism make exactly the same 
noise all the world over. 

All this again is another proof of 
the essential difference between so- 
called consciousness of kind in the 
mere animals, which can be ex- 
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plained by feeling alone, and the 
recognition and mental reflex con- 
sciousness, which is to be found in 


the human species. Instead of say- 
ing the human society is evolved 
from the animal association, we 
should rather prefer to follow the 
suggestion of Cicero that society is 
the union of men and gods quzdam 
copulatio hominum deorumque. 
Making allowance for its polythe- 
ism, this definition is more in ac- 
cordance with the intrinsic dignity 
of human nature, and more in ac- 
cordance with the fact that there is 
not merely a quantitative, but a 
qualitative difference between mere 
animal and the human associations. 


SONNET 


By Mary Dixon THAYER 


E gentle with her, Death! 


Touch her with care, 


And when you claim her, claim her tenderly— 
For she who was so brave, so glad, so fair, 
Is weary now and humbled. O Death, be 
You kind to her who is defenseless now! 
What if she mocked you once, and dared to live 
The end so unregarding, nor would bow 
Her proud young head to you? O Death, forgive 
Her pride that was so brief and gay a thing! 
Forgive her laughter and accept her tears... 
She has forgotten laughter, and to sing... 
She has forgotten beauty in the years. 


Be gentle with her, Death! 
How near you are, nor whither she must go... 


She does not know 
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By VINCENT JOSEPH FLYNN 


LL in all, they are very delight- 

ful people, these naive, mod- 

ern sophisticates.s They play 
Apache, though not very convinc- 
ingly—most of them, one feels, 
would look more natural as orantes. 
But they keep a brave front, and try 
to be authentically modern. Clean- 
cut, refreshing, with a breeziness 
that seldom lapses into emptiness, 
they are a blessed relief from a gen- 
eration pompous, dull, and vacuous. 
Lively, healthy, lithe in body and in 
mind, their animal spirits (old 
style), and their animal spirits (new 
style) seem never to droop. It is 
not shackles you see on their feet, 
but the wings of Mercury. In their 
eyes you glimpse not the lead of 
despair, but the silver of hope. The 
weights in their shoes are for the 
training camp only—they will be 
quickly discarded before their own- 
ers enter the arena. Their conver- 
sation is bright and winning. To 
endure boredom they are not able; 
to bore, they are ashamed. They 
have a code (The Decent Thing), 
which they observe with creditable 
fidelity. They are not profound, but 
neither are they shallow; they are 
seldom learned, although they re- 
spect learning; they are sincere, 
though not frank; with a spoiled 
child’s delight in pose, they wish to 
cut a dash as Bold Skeptics—but 
their faith in salesman’s pros- 
pectuses is as simple as that of the 
Breton peasant’s wife in Revelation. 
They have the uneasiness that apes 
poise—they often assume an air of 
assurance for assurance itself. Aft- 
er all they are only children, a bit 





spoiled by the artificiality of their 
lives—factory-made, automatically- 
canned, drugstore-dispensed; elec- 
trically-lighted, radio-propelled, ma- 
chine-measured lives;—they are 
only children, somewhat bewildered 
by a sense of their recent deliver- 
ance from drabness. They have 
only one major fault; there is only 
one flaw in their golden amber; only 
a single blot on their bright escutch- 
eon—the sinister bar of the bour- 
geoisie. Though they be astonished 
to hear it, though they prefer any 
other accusation, it is this that 
cheapens them, this that keeps them 
from greatness. In their make-up 
there is more than a trace of that 
meanness which the French ascribe 
to the middle class. 

Their bourgeois attitude of mind 
is nowhere more apparent than in 
their acceptance of birth control. 
(Of course they accept it, together 
with all other new, shining, labor- 
saving, sanitary, properly-advertised 
inventions; with radios, and auto- 
matic lighters, and James Joyce, and 
the New Plumbing, and permanent 
waves, and universal education, and 
phrases like “air-minded”; they ac- 
cept it as they accept all new things, 
indiscriminately.) It must never 
have come into their heads (for to 
them it would be a clinching argu- 
ment against the practice), that 
whatever else it is, birth control is 
essentially bourgeois. 

Analyze the mentality of your 
bourgeois. In the first place, the 
middle class mind aims almost sole- 
ly at, and is satisfied with, material 
success. In a fairly intelligent bour- 
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geois this goal does not appear en- 
tirely obnoxious (for the reason 
that with him it means acquiring 
the best material things), as it un- 
mistakably does in your bottom lay- 
er bourgeois. Nevertheless, wheth- 
er expressed in good taste or bad 
taste, an honest house or a musical 
comedy house, a showy motor-car or 
a handsome motor-car, correct tail- 
oring or flashy clothes, choice food 
or extravagant dishes, the true bour- 
geois philosophy is one that is pretty 
well satisfied with the things that 
money can buy. The bourgeois sa- 
vors not the things of the spirit: 
nothing so deeply stirs his emotions 
as a beefsteak. 

Now this materialistic outlook is 
parent of that panicky and alto- 
gether unreasonable desire for se- 
curity so characteristic of the bour- 
geoisie. I say “unreasonable” be- 
cause, obviously, the desire for se- 
curity is a good; but security for 
what? For living in bovine content- 
ment, for keeping healthy and 
warm, for eating huge meals and 
smoking long cigars, for the endless 
retailing of Pullman-smoker con- 
versation? Or security for living 
the life that becomes a man, for do- 
ing the things that ennoble his na- 
ture, for thinking the thoughts that 
are worthy of his intellect, for be- 
ing the kind of creature he was 
meant to be? And how far into the 
future must security extend before 
it can be called security? Must a 
man be nervous because he cannot 
see in immediate prospect all the 
means necessary to himself and his 
family for fifty years? Compare in 
this matter the true aristocrat with 
the bourgeois. Your bourgeois will 
seldom take a chance: your aristo- 
crat loves the adventure of a risk; 
your bourgeois avoids a fight: your 
blue blood has the spirit of chivalry 
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in his veins; your bourgeois prefers 
peace, even though it is a bit fly- 
blown, while the aristocrat cannot 
even imagine the dove with dusty 
wings; the middle class loves a com- 
promise—it is itself a compromise: 
the aristocracy will fight to the 
death; “A bird in the hand” is the 
motto of the one: “Aut Cesar aut 
nullus,” the legend of the other; 
Alexander and Constantine, Czsar 
and Charlemagne, Roland and Sieg- 
fried are the heroes of the nobility: 
Seneca and Horace, the young man 
in the New Testament who wished 
to be perfect, America’s 17,000 war- 
millionaires are good enough for the 
bourgeoisie. 

There is precious little faith in 
the middle classes. Neither in the 
things in the earth, nor above the 
earth, nor below the earth; not 
much faith even in the God Who 
rules the earth, if, indeed, they ad- 
mit His existence. Nor in the fu- 
ture, if they do not wish to commit 
themselves to “outworn creeds,” nor 
in Life, spelled with or without a 
capital. They find it difficult to 
trust, because the things they most 
depend on are untrustworthy. Only 
money in the bank can be counted 
on—if the bank can be counted on; 
only mortgages—if the property se- 
curing them will keep its value; only 
the stock market—if . .. But the 
bourgeoisie try to make it unneces- 
sary to rely unduly on the future, 
or on Life, or on God. They would 
much rather have things in their 
own hands. 

With this earthly philosophy the 
bourgeois has trouble in under- 
standing the notion of the rights 
and dignity of man. If he is a capi- 
talist, the bourgeois sees little in his 
employees but potential units of 
work, not particularly sensitive; if 
he contributes to charitable enter- 
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prises, it is because such giving is 
“good business,” or because the 
poor are an economic menace, or, at 
best, because his “charity” minis- 
ters hugely to his pride. For him 
the obligation of being his brother’s 
keeper begins and ends with the no- 
tion of keeping his brother’s purse. 
Marriage, for the bourgeois, is little 
more than a convenient social and 
financial alliance: for him the finer 
human relationships have little 
meaning. He cannot understand 
the Church’s attitude toward the 
prevention of conception because he 
cannot understand her idea of the 
value of human life. That a child 
of four months should be worth, es- 
sentially, as much as a man of forty 
years, is for the bourgeois a hard 
saying; that an unborn child should 
be given the same rating by eccle- 
siastical Duns and Bradstreets is a 
formidable stumblingblock; that the 
natural law has a right to operate 
in the interest of a child yet uncon- 
ceived—well, that is entirely too 
metaphysical! No philosophy is di- 
vine or charming to the bourgeois, 

-least of all such philosophy as 
this. 

In short, the bourgeois is mate- 
rialistic, self-sufficient, untrusting, 
uncharitable, coarse-grained, cow- 
ardly. He has no conception of the 
magnificent or the munificent. He 
is an opportunist, a bargain hunter, 
a maker of shabby compromises; he 
avoids his obligations, shirks his re- 
sponsibilities, flees the piper when 
that functionary approaches with 
his bill. Is it any wonder that what 
is called birth control should ap- 
pear to him in no other than the 
happy light of an easy way out? 

For it is among the bourgeoisie— 
bourgeoisie either by birth or by 
temperament —that birth control 
finds its proponents. And this is 
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only to be expected; for, whatever 
else may be said about it, this 
wretched practice is as bourgeois as 
an exclusive “shoppe.” The argu- 
ments advanced in its favor bear 
the unmistakable bourgeois stamp. 
The bourgeois will say that he can- 
not afford children. But he has a 
house and a car and a servant; he 
has wholesome food and sufficient 
clothing. These things, however, 
are necessary. With them he has 
all he desires, without them he 
would be in misery. Here is your 
rank materialism. Children would 
mean a cheaper house and a small- 
er car and perhaps no maid at all. 
The bourgeois must make his 
choice, precisely as he makes his 
choice between a vacation in Yel- 
lowstone Park and one in Havana. 
Is he to have one child and a smaller 
car? Two children and shorter va- 
cations? Three and no housemaid? 
Children are non-essentials to a 
happy married life and they must be 
dispensed with; having them re- 
quires a sacrifice, and, even though 
he were willing, the bourgeois cannot 
make a sacrifice; only a gentleman 
can do that. But, supposing that 
the bourgeois is at present able to 
care for children, what guarantee 
has he that he will always be able to 
do so? He is not going to handicap 
himself with unconsidered _liabil- 
ities; that would be poor business. 
Only gilt-edged security will satisfy 
him. He refuses to run the risk of 
burdening society with social unde- 
sirables. Perhaps the future, or 
Life, or even God will make it pos- 
sible for him to have his children 
and his house, his yacht and his car, 
his manservants and his maidserv- 
ants, his he-race horses and his she- 
race horses. But the bourgeois has 
no faith; he lacks courage; he is not 
the man to take his life in his hands 
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and honestly face the future; he 
would rather not leave things to Life 
or to God; he is chary about where 
he puts his trust; he feels more at 
ease with the bird in his hand; those 
lines about the lilies of the field are 
well enough, but this is a practical 
world. 

But a child—that miracle of his 
own flesh and blood, that mysteri- 
ous re-creation of his own personal- 
ity; of his own fashioning; that 
lovely little creature who would run 
to his arms, and laugh in his eyes, 
and love him with the strength of 
its innocence—does the bourgeois 
dare to put this child on one side of 
the scale, and balance it on the oth- 
er with his own selfish convenience? 
He does; he cheats himself outra- 
geously—and the tragic horror of 
his self-inflicted fraud never occurs 
to him. Unhappy Tereus! 

The bourgeois may call himself a 
Christian, but for him it is only fig- 
uratively true that man is made to 
the image and likeness of God. How 
literal he finds everything else! He 
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wonders, too, what St. Peter could 
have meant when he made that re- 
mark about our being partakers of 
the divine nature; he wonders,—or 
rather, he ceases wondering, and 
puts his mind on something more 
comprehensible. And Christ’s 
words about the love of husband 
and wife—well, after all, marriage 
is a rather prosaic affair. Do the 
bourgeois and his wife love each 
other enough to desire, more than 
anything else on earth, a child of the 
other, with the other’s face, and 
voice, and heart and soul? Such a 
fantastic notion of a troublesome in- 
fant never occurred to them. They 
are of the bourgeoisie, bourgeois. 


All in all, they are very delight- 
ful people, these naive, modern so- 
phisticates, with all their petulant 
insincerities. But they do have 
more than a suspicion of the bour- 
geois about them; and they will nev- 
er be whoily admirable until they 
make the great renunciation, and 
decide to go aristocratic. 
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PROPHECY 


By E Lua FRANcISs GILBERT 


E shall build Thy house so high 
That the stars may light its steeple; 


We shall build Thy house so wide 
That it may hold all Thy people, 


And by night or day Thy doorways 
Shall no more ever close, 

Nor Thine Altar more be barren 
Of the Lily and the Rose, 


And to Thy house the sick man, 
The loveless and the lone, 

The poor man and the homeless, 
Shall come as to Thy home, 


And leave again restored 
In body, soul and state, 
And the tortured lamb and lion 
Be safe inside Thy gate, 


And prayer as sweet as incense 
Shall be lifted constantly, 

And the shadow of Thy Presence 
Shall over all things be, 


Till he that is a singer 
Shall sing his song to Thee, 
And he that is a prophet 
Shall bring his prophecy, 


And he that is a painter 

Shall paint for Thee his best, 
And he that is a dancer 

Shall dance and need no rest, 


So high Thy house shall stand, 
That Heaven shall be roofed in; 
So wide Thy house be built, 
That its width will crowd out sin, 


And the whole world and its wonder, 


And its beauty and delight, 


Shall be housed within Thy house, at last, 


When we shall build it right. 











AU and its environs offer an 
agreeable place in which to 
laze away part of a summer holi- 
day, or as in the writer’s case, to 
seek a rest cure for a passing in- 
disposition. In winter I should not 
find Pau so attractive, as being giv- 
en up to fashion and peculiarly 
consecrate to our English cousins. 
I was told that Americans are not 
over-welcome there in the full sea- 
son, on account of a certain British 
prejudice towards them, especially 
marked since the Great War. How- 
ever, the objection is waived or 
emolliated if they have a very great 
deal of money, for which the Brit- 
ish maintain their traditional re- 
spect. Indeed, there is one wealthy 
American at Pau whose splendid 
and costly entertainments furnish 
the staple gossip of the place, and 
whose leadership, as a sort of so- 
cial dean, is generally allowed. 
But we were now in the closed 
season, so to say, and though we 
heard some piquant chatter on the 
subject of Anglo-American cordial- 
ity, there were few tokens of the 
same to annoy us. The few proud 
Britons, whom we encountered, ex- 
hibited their unfailing condescen- 
sion, but nothing more offensive. 
Happily we were at Pau for the cli- 
mate, the beauty of the country, the 
good of our health, the peace of our 
souls, and with these objects in 
view we were merely amused by the 
high-hatted depreciation of our in- 
sular kin. 
I mention this matter because it 
is notorious in Europe and out- 
spoken in the English press, while 
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at home our Anglophil journals 
either ignore it or touch upon the 
subject with extreme delicacy. 

Situated on the verge of the Low 
Pyrenees (Basses Pyrénées) look- 
ing towards Spain and the south, 
Pau is one of the most fortunately 
placed of French resort cities. It is 
a small city, about 37,000 popula- 
tion, with many large hotels, attrac- 
tive shops, a beautiful park, hand- 
some residences, clean and well- 
kept streets. A general air of mod- 
ishness accentuates its repute as a 
fashionable station hivernale or 
winter resort. As such it is partic- 
ularly favored, indeed rather mo- 
nopolized by the English, who have 
naturalized there golf, polo, fox- 
hunting and other typically British 
diversions. Also we record with 
less pleasure, they have stamped a 
species of snobisme upon the native 
flunky tribe and hotel folk which I 
would not rate amongst the attrac- 
tions of Pau. At no place in France 
—not even Rouen!—do you find 
the sentiment of money-worship 
and deference to alleged social po- 
sition more palpable. Sooth to say, 
in the due season Pau radiates 
swank, and seems just a bit of old 
England transplanted to the French 
Pyrenees. 


Excepting the Chateau of Henry 
IV., too much modernized and made 
over, the place has no monuments 
to speak of; the Museum of Art (for 
like most French towns it has one) 
is worse than indifferent. One has 
always to fall back upon the Cha- 
teau and Henri Quatre (pronounced 



















by the natives Ongri Katt) for any 
relief in the way of historical inter- 
est. The old hero’s fame is very 
dear to the aforesaid natives or 
Palois. Many of them wear their 
beards in the style of his portraits, 
and otherwise strive to resemble 
him; in which they measurably suc- 
ceed, the more so as they are gen- 
erally favored with long and flex- 
ible noses. There are good statues 
of Henry—that one in the Place 
Royale especially—which enable 
you to make the comparison. And 
you could not offer a more relish- 
ing compliment to a citizen of Pau 
than to remark his coquettish and 
mannered likeness to the great 
King. 

Henry was born at the Chateau or 
Castle of Pau in 1553; this much is 
certain, and his early years were 
passed in the country round-about. 
But from the period of adolescence 
he had little or no connection with 
the place, which rather discourages 
hypotheses built on the resemblance 
of the Palois. However, this may 
have been produced naturally by 
the adoration of the Hero which has 
persisted through many genera- 
tions, especially on the part of the 
women. Similarly there was a time 
when every other French family 
could produce a likeness to Napo- 
leon. 

Henry of Navarre became Henry 
the Fourth of France, greatest of 
her Kings, and to speak of him 
merely as the Béarnais, from his 
small native country, was to dimin- 
ish him. The Palois understand 


this, but they are blamelessly prone 
to emphasizing, perhaps exaggerat- 
ing, the portion they may claim in 
his legend. He is their raison d’étre, 
their historical justification, their 
local patriotism, the only decus et 
tutamen that enables them to bear 
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up against those brow-beating Eng- 


lish! At the Castle they show you, 
with fond pride, his flag-decked tor- 
toise-shell cradle, perhaps not strict- 
ly authentic; but why be a spoil- 
sport and look too closely into such 
matters? At least it could have 
been, and it has long been so ac- 
cepted without ill results to the 
country. 

Mention of Henry’s cradle re- 
minds us of the legend, always pop- 
ular in this part of France, that an 
hour after his birth he took a good 
swig of Jurancon, and suffered his 
lips to be rubbed with garlic, nor 
flinched nor puckered thereat. What 
wonder that his proud grandsire ex- 
claimed, “Thou art a true Béar- 
nais!” 

Another legend less known has it 
that his royal mother Jeanne d’Al- 
bret was wont to sing a hymn to the 
“Madonna of the Bridge,” while 
awaiting the birth of her lion-heart- 
ed son. In point of fact, Jeanne’s 
royal father ordered her to sing to 
the end in order that she might 
maintain her courage and bring 
forth a brave son. At this early pe- 
riod Jeanne was doubtless innocent 
of those Protestant scruples of 
which she was to make so great ac- 
count in later life. As I verified, a 
small part of the ancient bridge over 
the Gave still remains, but the statue 
of Our Lady from which it bor- 
rowed its name has long since dis- 
appeared. I could find only one 
line of Queen Jeanne’s Hymn—the 
first of each stanza, and have ven- 
tured to supply the rest. 


Notre Dame du bout du pont, 
Give me a man-child for my pain: 
’Tis this lends courage to my song, 
’Tis this shall raise our land 
again! 
10ur Lady of the End of the Bridge. 
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Notre Dame du bout du pont, 
Remember thou that blessed 
night 
When guided by the angel-throng, 
The shepherds saw the World’s 
Delight! 


Notre Dame du bout du pont, 
Help me to conquer these alarms, 
While unto thee I lift my song— 
And put a man-child in mine 
arms! 


Notre Dame du bout du pont, 
What tho’ my suffering be long— 
Nay, tho’ I perish in my pain, 
Bring him to live—bring him to 
reign! 


Jeanne d’Albret remains one of 
the most notable women in French 
history. From her mother Mar- 
guerite, Queen of Navarre, she drew 
a bold inquiring spirit, masculine 
firmness of will, and a strong taste 
for religious independence, i. e., 
heresy as to the ancient and re- 
ceived religion. Marguerite had 
written the Heptameron, a collec- 
tion of loose tales satirizing the 
morals of the clergy and sufficiently 
betraying her Protestant tendencies. 
Jeanne went much farther, making 
for herself a lurid page in that bat- 
tle-scarred sixteenth century. She 
acted where her royal mother had 
merely written, laughing behind 
her hand at the scandal thus pro- 
voked. One does not think of 
Jeanne as laughing upon any occa- 
sion—she was always occupied with 
stern affairs. 

Jeanne became an ardent sup- 
porter of the Protestant cause, set- 
ting up the “reformed” religion in 
her little principality of Béarn, 
which thus became a blazing light 
to the whole Kingdom of France. 
With a strong hand she turned 
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down and virtually outlawed the 
ancient religion of her fathers. 
These proceedings led to a religious 
war on a small scale, which was 
marked with peculiar atrocity. On 
both sides there were outrages of 
the most wanton cruelty, and for 
the worst of these the Queen’s war- 
rant was claimed. You are shown 
at the Castle of Pau a large room in 
which some twenty-seven Catholic 
cavaliers bearing the most honor- 
able names in the Béarnais country, 
having been promised their freedom 
and dining happily to celebrate the 
Queen’s mercy, were murdered in 
cold blood as they rose from table. 
This needlessly cruel act was called 
the “Catholic blood-letting”; it was 
in no long time to be followed by re- 
prisals so terrible and on so great 
a scale that the butchery of the 
cavaliers has been all but forgotten. 
Jeanne was in Rochelle, the strong 
refuge of the reformers, at the time 
of this sanguinary incident, but as 
pointed out, she had to bear the 
onus thereof. It is only fair to al- 
low that the deed does not seem in 
keeping with her ordinarily hu- 
mane, though resolute character. 
At any rate, Jeanne d’Albret 
seemed to have triumphed; she was 
acclaimed by her co-sectaries, as the 
Protestant hope, and the eyes of all 
France were turned toward this 
small corner of the land. 
Diplomacy now set itself to undo 
the bold work of the heretic Queen. 
Catherine de’ Medici applied her 
subtle Italian wits to the task. Pac- 
ification, reconciliation, toleration 


were the ends ostensibly sought. 
Jeanne d’Albret, tempted in her ma- 
ternal ambition, was prevailed upon 
to consent to the marriage of her 
son with the Catholic Princess, Mar- 
guerite of Valois, daughter of Henry 
the Second and the aforesaid Cath- 














erine de’ Medici. Going to Paris for 
the wedding ceremonies, she was 
taken with a violent sickness and 
died within two days, on the very 
eve of the St. Bartholomew Mas- 


sacre. There were rumors at the 
time that she had been poisoned, 
through the procurement of Cath- 
erine, but the story is discredited by 
modern historians. Henry barely 
escaped with his life, which he owed 
to his unfailing bravery and pres- 
ence of mind. 

Jeanne closed her eyes amid 
sights and sounds that should have 
warned a less prescient soul of 
something ominous at hand. She 
was but forty-four, a too early 
death for one of her strong will and 
indomitable spirit. Small wonder 
people talked of poison when 
they saw that proud head brought 
low! 

Brave, noble-hearted, though per- 
haps misguided, Jeanne d’Albret 
lost the battle which for a time she 
seemed to have won; lost the cause 
which upheld her on the shield as 
one of the most heroical figures of 
theage. Futility was written against 
all her passionate striving, fighting, 
planning to set up the reformed re- 
ligion. There remains scarce a trace 
in France, and especially in this 
corner of it, of the heresy which she 
had so ardently cherished; of those 
efforts to extirpate the ancient faith 
of France which so long spread 
havoc and desolation in the land. 
True, the struggle did not end with 
her death, but though long contin- 
ued thereafter, it was foredoomed 
to defeat. 


A stroll to the Hills of Jurancon, 
where is grown the famous wine 
already mentioned, was one of my 
daily enjoyments whenever the 
weather permitted. It being mid- 
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summer this meant nearly every 
day, such is the equability of that 
climate. Douce France, indeed! 

The excellent wine of Jurancon 
may be had either red or white, the 
latter being rather the richer or 
plus corsé, in the native phrase, i. e., 
the more stimulating. I used them 
both with strict impartiality and 
had no reason to regret it. How 
much to be envied is that country 
which produces a good, wholesome 
wine like this vintage of Jurancon! 
We in America were once on the 
way to such an achievement with 
our native California wines, when 
the forces of ignorance and fanati- 
cism frustrated it. So we remain, 
it is to be hoped, only temporarily 
cursed with a domination of bad 
brains, pledged to the consumption 
of odious “dry” beverages, decoc- 
tions of the drugstore, or as an al- 
ternative, driven to hazard life and 
sanity in the use of lethal substi- 
tutes. 

It is hardly a two-mile walk from 
Pau to the foot of the Jurancon 
hills, those baby beginnings of the 
Basses Pyrénées. The way lies 
through the quaint, pretty suburbs, 
past many villas coquettishly se- 
cluded in their own gardens (not a 
few of these belonging to English 
or American folk). It occurs to me 
that one could do worse than choose 
a retreat for his resting years at 
Pau, in the heart of this pleasant 
country, where needs are less exi- 
gent and the dollar has not the cla- 
mant importance it has in the 
States. Here the climate is of the 
best to be found anywhere, the so- 
ciety excellent, for what one would 
want of it, and in the winter season 
there would be always the diverting 
phenomenon of the Englishry. The 
matter is worth thinking about... . 
And so on to the small village of 
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Jurancon (not without its sou- 
venirs) where you begin to climb 
the lower slopes of the hills if you 
wish to have a grand view of the 
home country of Henri Quatre. 

It is in truth as fine a panorama 
as this favored land affords. I have 
never been so smitten with the 
charm of France, with the loveliness 
and desire of it, as in those delight- 
ful Jurancon ramblings. Looking 
upon this matchless picture of 
beauty and peace, under an August 
sky of tempered ardor, while the 
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glance lingered over the green tapes- 
tried valleys, the checkered fields, 
and undulating plains bearing the 
promise of a rich harvest, the hills 
with their gracious contours clothed 
in beauty, their noble summits ris- 
ing to the glory of God,—one could 
hardly admit the thought that all 
this ravishing prospect was once the 
scene of bloody war between those 
of the same race and kin, waged for 
religious differences of which there 
is left scarce an active tradition in 
the land! 





(From the Aran Isles*) 


By HAmMiIsH CAMPBELL 


O PAISTEEN BANN!? thy tenderness, upon your mother’s soul 
Falls like the petals of a rose; the soft winds take in toll 
Like thistledown upon the moor, like dawn upon the sea; 
Mo Paisteen Bann! thy sweetness falls like a mist on me 


"Heist ye, heist ye, 


Mo Ghra Machree,' lie still, lie still. 


Each day new hopes upon thy head like fairy auras lie, 

Each night crooned prayer, Mo Paisteen, for thee a lullaby, 
The lee-lone day is going, lie close within my arm, 

The shadows creep upon the hill, God save us all from harm. 


"Heist ye, heist ye, 


Mo Ghra Machree, lie still, lie still. 


Thy father toils both day and dark upon the wild sea’s breast, 
Oh, Virgin Mother, guide his bark and hush the seas to rest; 
"Heist ye, Mo Paisteen Bann, Mo Paisteen Bann, lie still! 

The shadow gnomes have traveled on, the sun is on the hill 


"Heist ye, heist ye, 


Mo Ghra Machree, lie still, lie still. 


iLonely fisher isles on the western coast of Ireland. 
2“*My little fair one.” 
8“*Pulse of my heart.” 




























CRUELTY IN MUSIC 


By HArRvEY WICKHAM 


RUELTY in art, especially in the 
art of music, is rather a modern 
development in Christian countries. 
I do not refer to cruelty to audi- 
ences inflicted by unskillful per- 
formers, which is old enough, nor 
to the cruelty of loud-speakers and 
phonographs, which is not only new 
but unintentional and mechanical. 
No; I mean that deliberate cruelty 
depicted so often now with uncanny 
skill by the composers themselves. 
It is in direct emulation of their 
brothers of the brush, and proceeds 
from the same source—the wish to 
bring before audiences or spectators 
scenes of cruelty in order that they 
may be enjoyed. 
Formerly it was necessary to have 
a text as well as a score, and a text 
of course would do alone. Instru- 
mental music had so few descrip- 
tive resources that it seemed innoc- 
uous under all circumstances, and 
nearly was so. But not quite. That 
is, I think the old masters could 
have made the blood curdle—or 
whatever it is that the blood actual- 
ly does when one contemplates pain 
and horror to lust after it—almost 
as well as the moderns had they put 
their minds to it. But they didn’t, 
that’s the point. The organ fugues 
of Bach have a distinct moral and 
emotional tone. It just happens, 
however, to be moral, and not im- 
moral. For Bach set his mind to 
soothe and comfort, not to outrage; 
to bind up the wounds of the 
broken-hearted, not to lacerate them 
—and still less to cater to hearts 
which dilate with satanic joy rather 





than contract in anguish at the 
thought of pain not their own. 

Years ago, a certain Mr. Haweis 
(he was, if I remember, a Protestant 
clergyman) wrote a book called 
Music and Morals, which enjoyed 
considerable fame. He tried to 
prove, if my recollection does not 
betray me, that instrumental music 
is so potent in its effect for good or 
evil that it should be subject to the 
same criticism as literature—a criti- 
cism at that time rather severe. He 
made a muddle of his demonstra- 
tion, however, so nobody, I believe, 
has since attempted to follow in his 
footsteps, and certainly I do not 
wish to be mistaken for one of his 
pupils. For his idea was that in- 
strumental music, standing alone, 
had capacities for harm which 
might almost warrant, in extreme 
cases, the calling in of the police. 

It would often be desirable, even 
delightful, to call in the police; but 
probably it would not be advisable, 
even when the music is bad as music 
as well as bad in ethical content. No 
doubt, in a broad sense, music has 
an ethical content, or an unethical 
one. But its influence is so intan- 
gible, so subtle, so incapable of 
proof, and so subject to differences 
of opinion, that our danger from it 
scarcely demands another prohibi- 
tion amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Music, like almost anything 
else, may have an evil influence 
upon certain persons when given in 
sufficient quantities under certain 
circumstances and at certain times 
and places. But I wish to consider 
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it here not as a possible evil in it- 
self, but as an indication of evil 
brewing elsewhere. For, as an in- 
dex to our prevailing moods and 
emotions, music is the most sensi- 
tive thing we have. 

Now it is my sincere opinion that 
if some of our recent symphonies 
and tone-poems, whether for piano 
(which seems to be the chief solo 
offender) or for orchestra, could be 
translated into some other medium 
—that is, if pictures, action, or a 
literary text could be devised which 
would fit them as a glove fits the 
hand or as its words fit a good song, 
we would have before us such a 
commentary upon the inmost cor- 
ruptions of the human heart as 
would drive the most depraved of 
listeners from the concert-hall. If 
they were not shamed by the reve- 
lation of what they had been listen- 
ing to, they certainly would be 
ashamed to be caught listening. 

Take such a composition, for ex- 
ample, as Arnold Schoenberg’s Die 
Glueckliche Hand, or Igor Stravin- 
sky’s Le Sacre du Printemps—I 
don’t mean its ballet, which may be 
good or bad, according to the abil- 
ity and taste of the direction, but 
the music itself. Or, to go back a 
little in time, take portions of the 
score of Salome, by Richard Strauss. 
I have in mind a particular theme 
for the cellos which sounds as if it 
were fiddled above the bridge. Take 
parts even of L’aprés-midi d’un 
Faune, by Debussy, or bits of Wag- 
ner—say from Tristan. And then, 
if you please, take finally that tone- 
picture of an earthly paradise, the 
“Fourth,” or “Pastoral” symphony 
of Beethoven. What do we find? 

Why, we find that we have been 
progressing from an emotional hell 
to a paradise indeed. The Bee- 
thoven, like all the rest, is descrip- 
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tive music. But what it describes 
is something kindly, full of light, 
light-heartedness, and joy. It is not 
sublime, but it is entirely good in 
all senses of the word. 

With Wagner comes a little soft- 
ening, not of the heart but of the 
moral fiber. As in the Venusburg 
Motif of an earlier work, he steeps 
the senses in an experience which is 
not only cloying in its self-indul- 
gence, but is at the same time slight- 
ly hardening, blunting, unhealthy. 
I am not referring to the words. 
Kindly put the words from your 
mind and listen only to the orches- 
tra. You will still catch what I 
mean. It is all as yet comparatively 
innocent, and in some of the Wag- 
nerian operas there is a contrasting 
nobility which goes far to offset it 
or even obliterates its impression 
altogether. Nevertheless, we have 
here something new in the music of 
Christendom. 

It is less potent in the Faune, be- 
cause Debussy is a less potent com- 
poser. In the Strauss score, grow- 
ing more potent again, it changes. 
The sensuality is less purely sen- 
sual, less merely indulgent of pas- 
sions in themselves normal. It takes 
an edge. The flesh, left to itself, 
passes from passion to lust and to 
lust’s logical ultimate, cruelty. It 
now has become the diametrical op- 
posite of love. From this point on 
we pass simply from bad to worse. 
I mean the auditors to which the 
composers seem to make their ap- 
peal, go from bad to worse. 

There is no need to single out 
either Stravinsky or Schoenberg, or 
the particular compositions named 
rather than others. I chose them 
because of the insane, almost dia- 
bolical skill, with which they were 
put together, and the truly awful 
mastery of orchestration which 




















they reveal. They are simply crime, 
the agonies of long-continued tor- 
ture, set to music, that is all. New 
to Christendom? Yes. But they 
are by no means new to the world. 
Crude attempts at the same effects 
are found in the music of all truly 
savage savages; and refined at- 
tempts, which are altogether too 
successful to be called attempts, are 
not unknown to the music of the 
Chinese. But it is to the dreadful 
shriek of the Mongolian’s strings, to 
the deafening harshness of his cym- 
bals and the intricate rhythmic pat- 
terns of his softly-tapping, merci- 
less drums, that one is driven for 
comparisons. 

Or, if you prefer, you may go in 
imagination to the temples of Baby- 
lon, or to the ruined altars of the 
fallen gods of ancient Mexico and 
Peru, where music was a calculated 
din, above which the cries of sacri- 
ficial victims rose in vain—or to 
African jungles and the reputed 
ceremonies of Voodoo. In such 
times and places as these, music of 
a piece with that of Modernism was 
made with horrible yet serious pur- 
pose. We make it to-day for amuse- 
ment. What does it mean? 

It means that we are getting 
coarse and hardened. Strong, some 
would say. We are, God wot, no 
longer sentimental. But this 
strength, it would seem, is the 
strength calmly if not delightedly 
to endure wrongs suffered by oth- 
ers. It is hardness not in bearing 
pain but in witnessing it. Of 
course we are not so bad as this 
appears to make us out. One in- 
dulges in vague fancies long before 
one plunges into deeds. However, 
it is evident that the cult of the Ego 
is bearing fruit. One cannot keep 
on forever saying, reading, being 
told and trying to believe that there 
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is no difference between one thing 
and another, between God and His 
universe, good and evil, one’s self 


and one’s environment, without 
eventually coming to the conclusion 
that one’s self is all, or all at least 
that is of any consequence or worth 
much consideration. 

Theoretically and logically, the 
idea is absurd. But it is so easy 
to put into practice, to act in ac- 
cordance with this preposterous As 
If. Nor does its absurdity hinder 
it from being taught by a great 
number of college professors and 
doctors of philosophy. They are 
rather inclined, some of them, to 
apply the word “absurdity” only to 
truth, especially Ancient Truth. 
And if there be any determined ef- 
fort to counteract the effect of such 
doctrines in the public schools, I 
would like to know when, where, 
and what. So is it any wonder that 
we are gradually losing our fine 
sense of tragedy in a love of sheer 
brutality, or at least in a growing 
disregard of it? 

Pain and suffering unquestion- 
ably have their place in art. With- 
out them the highest art can never 
be. But in true tragedy it is not 
suffering which we are called upon 
to gloat over. That cleansing which 
from time immemorial has been 
recognized as tragedy’s chief effect, 
comes from the contemplation not 
of disaster and unrelieved distress, 
but from viewing the triumph of 
the heroic soul over all disaster, in- 
cluding it may be bodily distress. 
This triumph is the only source of 
the sublime. 

We should not, it seems to me, 
be too captious regarding our art. 
We cannot ask it to be sublime— 
not often. And possibly some of 
the modern contempt for harmony 
and melodiousness comes from the 
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jaded senses of professional musi- 
cians, compelled to listen to more 
music than is good for them. And 
are we not all of us nowadays com- 
pelled to listen to more music than 
is good for us? So the senses grow 
weary, demanding something differ- 
ent at any price. A little tonal fast- 
ing, a musical Lent, would work 
wonders. 

But there is a further objection 
made to the melodious phrase. As 
usually understood, the expression 
stands for something kindly and 
sympathetic. But should we not be 
cautious, even in our satiety, of dub- 
bing everything which is decent 
“sentimental”? If occasional si- 
lence be too much to ask for, why 
not purge the ears with this very 
tragedy I have spoken of? The 
tragedy, that is, of life, of the hu- 
man predicament. Left to itself, life 
is not tragedy in the cleansing 
sense. It lacks the power of tri- 
umph, the saving touch of possible 
redemption. It sinks to despair and 
horror, and its music becomes ca- 
cophony, hideous with its agony 
and only to be tolerated by hearts 
and ears which are dead. But, giv- 
en this glimpse of terror, and soar- 
ing above it, no longer despairing 
but chastened—is there no music 
such as this? 

Assuredly. There is the music of 
the Church—the Gregorian Chant, 
which, lifting always beneath its 
words, speaks even to the unmusi- 
cal. There is the plain song—plain 
only in the sense of its unison, 
sometimes austere in its dignity, 
sometimes ornate with the ecstasy 
of uncontrollable joy. There is 
Palestrina, whose august polyphony 
is like a vocal tapestry of interwoven 
prayers. Here is one who seems to 
have looked into the very abyss of 
abysses, whose tender wisdom is 
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truly ghostly with holy fear. Here 
is one who, never quite forgetting 
the terror of what lies below, never 
forgets either the escape which 
reaches down from above. 

As a matter of technical fact, all 
the boasted discords of modernity 
are to be found in Palestrina and in 
Bach. But they are discords trans- 
formed by their resolutions. 

I mention Bach in this connec- 
tion particularly because he is so 
Catholic. In his choice of words for 
the St. Matthew Passion, for exam- 
ple—words which speak of Christ 
in that tender, intimate, humanly 
confiding fashion characteristic of 
what may be termed the lighter 
moods of the Church—how amaz- 
ingly Catholic he is! No wonder he 
quarreled so constantly with those 
Lutheran divines whom he was 
forced to serve as choirmaster. At 
times he is almost too confident, 
too consoling. We cannot always 
follow Palestrina in interpreting the 
deeper moods of the Church, for his 
solemnity is moralistic rather than 
mystical. And Beethoven now and 
then misses out altogether. He is 
never really corrupt. But when he 
attempts to soar to the heights— 
he soars indeed, but in the manner 
of a pre-Christian pagan. It is he, I 
strongly suspect, who sowed the 
seeds of Wagner; and through Wag- 
ner came all the rest. 

To these others, revealers of the 
ultimate depths of ugliness, we owe 
at least somethin g—something 
quite apart from their great skill in 
combining brass, catgut and pig- 
skin. They certainly have assisted 
in driving the Church finally to 
clear her rituals of the taint of sec- 
uJar music altogether. Once, the 
Motu Proprio seemed like a coun- 
sel of perfection. Time was needed 
to whet its principal point, time 














and jazz in high places. So long as 
the worst music of the world was 
merely trivial, it remained a temp- 
tation. Its earlier attempts at being 
horrible, undertaken with insuffi- 
cient knowledge of savagery and 
degradation, were merely comic. Do 
you not remember that aria in Jl 
Trovatore which tells the tale of the 
burning of a witch? I have forgot- 
ten just how the story goes, but the 
music provokes a smile. 

Perhaps this is to be the end of 
Modernism in general—a smile. If 
we only retain our grasp upon 
health and sanity, we shall surely 
laugh it off the stage and out of 
court altogether. Once you forget 
the state of mind they imply upon 
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the part of those who admire them, 
these endless screams of formless 
discords, these inane but furious 
attempts to tear not only passion 
but reason to rags, are screamingly 
funny. Modernism may prove to be 
like those contagious diseases which 
furnish their own antidotes through 
the very excess of the microbes they 
breed. The microbes themselves 
can’t stand it. So, if we can but 
manage to live through the painful 
symptoms, we may see even logic 
saved by the blessed reductio ad ab- 
surdum. It has been said that the 
devil, when he seeks to lead the 
devil’s dance at too great a pace, 
stumbles over his own cloven feet— 
and falls. 


























E thrilling life-story of that 

great sea-rover, Captain Wil- 
liam Kidd, seems strangely out of 
place in the ponderous tomes of the 
New York State Law Reports. Yet 
there is to be found there, by the 
diligent searcher, a series of re- 
ported cases which had their origin 
in this famous adventurer’s career. 
It was Kidd’s last unhappy voyage 
which was the foundation of a more 
modern and even more scandalous 
adventure than any in which he 
ever engaged—this time in high 
finance and chicanery. 

In the progress of Captain Kidd 
from respected merchant-sailor and 
one-time officer in the King’s navy 
to alleged piracy and murder, and 
the gallows, there are many unex- 
plained features. Whether he was 
actually guilty of either of the 
crimes for which he paid the 
penalty is a matter of grave doubt. 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers, in his his- 
torical romance, The Man They 
Hanged, has proven from original 
documents and to the satisfaction 
of many readers that Kidd was a 
man of the most estimable charac- 
ter and the scapegoat of others. But 
the facts and documents upon 
which his conclusions are based are 
of comparatively recent disclosure. 
At the time when the episodes oc- 
curred which are about to be re- 
lated, and which culminated in the 
litigation referred to, popular opin- 
ion regarded Captain Kidd as a pi- 
rate of the deepest dye. His name 
was universally associated with the 
idea of sunken galleons and buried 


treasure. 
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By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


Thus in the middle of the last 
century it was not a difficult thing 
to kindle the fires of popular imag- 
ination with the title “Kidd Salvage 
Company.” The joint-stock com- 
pany to which was given this inspir- 
ing and descriptive name was ex- 
ploited and founded upon certain 
incidents, some real and some pure- 
ly imaginary, in the career of Cap- 
tain Kidd, which will now be re- 
lated. 

It seems that in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century the port of 
New York was the recognized ren- 
dezvous of many buccaneers. They 
were, in many instances, actually 
financed by colonial capitalists and 
merchants and found through these 
men ready markets for the disposal 
of the proceeds of their piracies. 
This “Red Sea Trade,” as it was 
called, had become a public scandal. 
Governor Benjamin Fletcher, un- 
principled and unscrupulous, was 
himself hand in glove with certain 
of these pirates, accepting costly 
presents from them and even going 
so far as openly to entertain them 
at his residence. 

Captain Kidd, a man of large ex- 
perience in the merchant service 
and in the British navy, himself a 
ship-owner and of hitherto unblem- 
ished reputation, was selected by the 
Crown as the most suitable officer 
to command a vessel to hunt down 
and exterminate the pirates. He 
accepted the appointment, but not 
without great reluctance and many 
misgivings. England and France 
being then at war, no British war- 
ship was at the time available for 
























the purpose. Accordingly the enter- 
prise was financed by private capi- 
tal and a ship built expressly for the 
enterprise and named the Adven- 
ture Galley. A one-tenth interest in 
the venture was held by the King, 
ostensibly as an evidence of the of- 
ficial character of the expedition. 
It was expected that large profits 
would be returned to the members 
of the syndicate from the plunder to 
be recaptured from the pirate ships. 

Captain Kidd’s cruise carried him 
half way around the globe, to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope 
and back to the West Indies. He 
made a number of important cap- 
tures, some of pirate vessels and 
privateers of enemy nations and 
some claimed to have been piracies. 
Whatever the facts in this respect 
may have been, Kidd learned upon 
his arrival at the West Indies that 
charges of piracy had been made 
against him. Leaving his ship 
there, he sailed in the sloop Antonio 
for New York. He stopped at Gar- 
diner’s Island, at the east end of 
the Sound, and buried some treas- 
ure, and it was suspected that he 
made landings at other points for 
the same purpose. He did, indeed, 
sail as far west as Oyster Bay, 
where he anchored and deliberated 
whether or not to continue into 
New York harbor. Eventually he 
wrote and dispatched a letter to 
Lord Bellomont, who was a share- 
holder in his cruise and was then 
Governor of New York, in which he 
expressed his perplexity and doubt 
and asked for instructions. 

Lord Bellomont’s reply was a 
promise of his protection “if his 
[Captain Kidd’s] statement can be 
proved to be true,” and ended with 
the advice to come into port. This 
reply was received at Block Island, 
where Captain Kidd had stated he 
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would remain to await instructions. 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes 
of this narrative, to continue the 
story of Captain Kidd’s subsequent 
landing at Boston and his arrest 
there by the order of Bellomont and 
deportation to England for trial on 
the charge of piracy. His wander- 
ings and loitering in and about the 
vicinity of New York and Long Is- 
land Sound are matters of documen- 
tary record and have been men- 
tioned for the reason that it was 
during this waiting period that he 
was popularly believed to have hid- 
den or buried the greater part of 
the loot taken from the ships which 
he had captured. 

Captain Kidd was eventually tried 
on two charges, piracy on the high 
seas and the murder of his gunner’s 
mate—and grossly unfair trials they 
both were—convicted on both 
counts, sentenced to death and 
hung on May 24, 1701. All of his 
property which could be found was 
confiscated by the Crown, but the 
popular belief in his untold buried 
wealth persisted for over a century 
and a half, the extent of the treas- 
ure becoming more and more mag- 
nified in the public imagination as 
time passed. Thus it was that the 
promoters of the Kidd Salvage Com- 
pany found a fairly substantial 
basis for their claims as well as a 
fertile field of exploitation. 

It is, perhaps, best to use ficti- 
tious names to designate the char- 
acters in the little drama which now 
opens, and accordingly the names 
which follow are entirely imaginary. 

The promoters and originators of 
the Kidd Salvage Company, which 
came into existence early in the 
1840’s, were a Mr. Weinberg, an 
attorney, and another gentleman 
named Green. They, or one or the 
other of them, prepared a pros- 
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pectus entitled “An Account of 
Some of the Traditions and Experi- 
ments Respecting Captain Kidd’s 
Piratical Vessel.” In this pros- 
pectus the theory was advanced 
that the numerous attempts made 
during the previous century to find 
Kidd’s buried treasure, in which 
acres of beach from Montauk Point 
to Oyster Bay had been excavated 
and explored, had all failed because 
the wily rover had taken no treasure 
ashore at all. That he had kept all 
of his belongings on board of the 
sloop Antonio, which had been sunk 
finally in the Hudson River near 
the foot of the Dunderberg. That 
the sloop lay there yet, as had been 
proven by experiments already 
made; that a diver had been sent 
down and had brought up an old 
brass howitzer and fragments of the 
sloop, with some scraps of gold and 
silver. Now, the prospectus con- 
cluded, it was proposed to build a 
cofferdam around the wreck as soon 
as sufficient funds to meet the cost 
could be raised by public subscrip- 
tion. 

The first subscriber was Mr. 
Brown, a prosperous merchant of 
New York, who had previously been 
approached on the proposition by 
the lawyer, Weinberg. He invested 
$15,000 at once, and further sums 
at later times. Mr. Brown appears 
in a dual réle in this little drama. 
From one point of view he is the 
hero, but in the eyes of Weinberg, 
Green and their associates he must 
have been decidedly the villain of 
the piece. The rest of the capital 
required having been raised, the 
company commenced its salvage 
operations. 

A wall of sufficient strength to 
keep back the waters of the river 
was constructed near the foot of the 
Dunderberg, extending from the 
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shore out to and completely around 
the spot where the wreck was al- 
leged to lie, and was completed in 
July, 1845. Then the work of pump- 
ing out the water was commenced. 
The pumps were operated by an en- 
gine placed on a boat which was 
fastened to the side of the coffer- 
dam. By the time this work was 
well under way the company’s funds, 
it appears, were running low, there 
was no general public rush to in- 
vest further in the enterprise and 
the promoters concluded to try 
stimulating the public pulse with a 
new pamphlet or broadside. 

In the town of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, lived a professional clairvoy- 
ant known as Madame Amelia. This 
lady went into the trance state and 
saw a vision, the details of which 
were duly recorded and transcribed 
for the benefit of the stockholders 
and the investing public. This vi- 
sion was all the more remarkable, 
it was stated, for the reason that 
neither Madame Amelia nor Mere- 
dith Powers, her manager, who put 
her into the trance state and re- 
corded her utterances, had any con- 
nection with the Kidd Salvage Com- 
pany or any knowledge of its opera- 
tions or purposes. 

Madame Amelia, it seems, in her 
vision or dream, passed through 
Battery Park and by Castle Garden 
to the Hudson River and was wafted 
up the river to the foot of the Dun- 
derberg. Here something suggested 
to her to tarry awhile and look 
about, which she did. Being in the 
spirit state, she had no difficulty in 
penetrating beneath the surface of 
the water where, to her vast aston- 
ishment, she discerned a store of 
treasure of apparently fabulous 
amount. She must have made a 
careful mental note of the items, 
for they are set forth with great 




















particularity in the pamphlet and 
include heaps of ingots, barrels of 
doubloons, gold watches, bracelets, 
jeweled miniatures, diamond neck- 
laces and a gold crown intended for 
a king or queen. 

One of the stockholders, a Mr. 
Gaspard, a prominent business man 
in the city, was inclined to look with 
more or less suspicion upon this 
dream-story of Madame Amelia’s. 
He had already made some little in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the com- 
pany and was dissatisfied. Early 
in the following year he commenced 
an action in the chancery court for 
fraud against the promoters of the 
company. 

About the same time Mr. Brown, 
having become at last worried about 
the fate of his investment of $15,000 
and upwards, and being convinced 
that there was something wrong 
somewhere, commenced a careful 
investigation of his own to find evi- 
dence. He was a small man in 
stature, but entirely fearless and of 
a persistent and persevering nature. 
He was intensely bitter in the mat- 
ter, and reasonably so, as he felt 
that he had been betrayed by Wein- 
berg, whom he had considered his 
friend, and had been made to lose 
not only his money but his reputa- 
tion as well. In the eyes of the 
public he had come to be regarded 
as one of the promoters, although 
in fact he was merely a dupe of 
Weinberg and Green and, finan- 
cially, the largest loser of all the 
victims. He seems at this time to 
have given up his business entirely 
and devoted all his time to the pros- 
ecution of his quest for evidence of 
fraud on the part of his associates. 

Brown’s quest soon bore fruit. A 
man was discovered who had been 
in the employ of the Kidd Salvage 
Company since 1844, and who was 
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prepared to testify that the “how- 
itzer” was a plant; that the night 
before it had been hoisted out of the 
river it had been taken by him in a 
box from the Caldwell’s Landing 
wharf, the box destroyed and the 
howitzer sunk in the river at the 
point where it was “found” the next 
day. This, he swore, he had done 
by direction of Green. 

If this episode, which other wit- 
nesses were found to corroborate, 
was not sufficient to prove the bad 
faith of Green, a further and more 
elaborate scheme of deception was 
then brought to light through the 
investigations of Mr. Brown. It 
seems that, in addition to the how- 
itzer, divers had found and brought 
to the surface some gold and silver 
chips. These had been put on ex- 
hibition in the city and proclaimed 
to have been treasure-trove. Wit- 
nesses now appeared who showed 
that the gold and silver had actually 
been procured from a New York 
jeweler. It had then been colored 
by acids to give it the appearance 
which it might have been expected 
to have after long submergence in 
the water, and placed at night in the 
pipes through which the augers 
worked. Later, in the presence of 
disinterested witnesses and after an 
appearance of boring, they were 
brought up, mixed with silt from 
the river-bottom. 

The result of these disclosures 
was that Mr. Brown, through his 
persistency and vindictiveness, was 
in a fair way to bring about the col- 
lapse of the Kidd Salvage Company 
and the conviction of its officers. It 
now seems to have occurred to these 
gentlemen that they might save 
their own skins by harassing and 
discrediting the man whom they 
considered responsible for their pre- 
dicament. The first move in their 
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campaign against Brown was to 
cause his arrest on July 14, 1846, 
on a charge of counterfeiting. The 
arrest was staged in such a manner 
as to cause the greatest possible an- 
noyance and humiliation to Brown. 
It was made at Caldwell’s Landing 
by two police officers from New 
York who took him back to the city 
in irons, put him through the proc- 
ess popularly known as the “third 
degree” in the office of the chief of 
police, and then incarcerated him in 
the Tombs prison. He was taken 
from the Tombs before a Magistrate 
in the Essex Market Court, who re- 
fused to hold him, as there was no 
evidence in support of the crime 
charged. However, he was given a 
hard day of it, as it was not until 
eleven o’clock that night that he was 
finally released. 

Nevertheless, the following day 
found Mr. Brown again at the scene 
of the treasure operations, as keen 
as ever to pursue his search for evi- 
dence of fraud. His enemies were 
ready for him and he was again ar- 
rested and haled before a local Jus- 
tice of the Peace. The nominal 
complaint this time was made by a 
laborer in the employ of the com- 
pany, who charged that some three 
months previously he had been shot 
at by Brown with intent to kill. In 
court, however, the complainant 
awoke to the seriousness of swear- 
ing to an unfounded charge. He 
made a complete retraction and ad- 
mitted his complaint to be a “put 
up” job, in which he had done as 
he was directed by others. 

Thus this charge also was dis- 
missed. But no sooner had Mr. 
Brown seen his attorney off for New 
York than he was again arrested on 
three separate charges of threats to 
break the peace. He gave bail and 
obtained his freedom again. He 
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was eventually acquitted of these 
charges also. Hastening back to 
the city, he lost no time in com- 
mencing two actions for false im- 
prisonment and malicious prosecu- 
tion. So we now find the romantic 
quest for Captain Kidd’s treasure 
degenerating into a series of legal 
squabbles between Brown, Wein- 
berg, Green and others. It was now 
evident that the Kidd Salvage Com- 
pany was doomed. If any stock- 
holder still believed that the treas- 
ure existed, he kept his mouth shut 
for fear of ridicule. No one, at any 
rate, was to be found credulous 
enough to invest any more money 
in the project. 

The fraud action against the pro- 
moters ran the usual course of ac- 
tions in which there is serious doubt 
of the defendants’ ability to pay a 
judgment. After being put off for a 
year or more, the plaintiff still ap- 
peared disinclined to bring it to 
trial and it was finally dismissed on 
motion of the defendants. Brown, 
on the contrary, continued to press 
his actions vigorously, much to the 
discomfiture of the defendants. So 
much so, in fact, that they at last 
resorted to their old tactics and, in 
January, 1848, caused Brown’s in- 
dictment by the grand jury on the 
old charge of counterfeiting. 

There does not seem ever to have 
been the slightest basis for this 
charge. It appears to have been 
fabricated out of thin air and on 
manufactured testimony and it is 
difficult to understand, reading the 
record, how any grand jury could 
have been credulous enough to in- 
dict. In addition to the inherent 
weakness of the case against him, 
Brown was fortunately possessed of 
a perfect alibi and was duly ac- 
quitted on the trial. 

Thus we come to the end of Mr. 














Brown’s treasure hunt, after eight 
years of struggle in the courts, with 
his moral vindication and the com- 
promise of his two actions for false 
arrest and malicious prosecution for 
what was considered, at the time, a 
substantial money settlement. But 
it was not such an ending, it is to 
be feared, as Brown had anticipated 
when he first listened and thrilled 
to the story of Captain Kidd and his 
supposed treasure-trove. As for 
Weinberg and Green and their con- 
federates, the record does not show 
that they suffered any penalty what- 
soever for their attempted piracy, 
other than the enforced repayment 
of a portion of their ill-gotton gains 
to their principal victim. 
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Captain Kidd’s last cruise was de- 
signed for the extinction of such no- 
torious pirates as Robert Culliford, 
Tom Tew, Jack Ireland, Billy Maze 


and Tom Wake. But none of these 
buccaneering gentleman, it is safe to 
say, had any more predatory de- 
signs upon other persons’ pocket- 
books than had Messrs. Weinberg 
and Green of the Kidd Salvage Com- 
pany. As for Mr. Brown, it is prob- 
able that he, looking back over the 
years of litigation and unenviable 
notoriety, with the loss of his busi- 
ness and capital, came at length to 
the conclusion that the treasure- 
hunting game was not worth the 
candle and that all that glitters is 
not gold. 











POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE intense interest of the mo- 

ment is that the Man of Sci- 
ence, the hero of the modern world 
and the latest of the great servants 
of humanity, has suddenly and dra- 
matically refused to have anything 
more to do with this dreary busi- 
ness of nibbling negation and blind 
scratching and scraping away of the 
very foundations of the mastery of 
man. For the work of the skeptic 
for the past hundred years has in- 
deed been very like the fruitless 
fury of some primeval monster; 
eyeless, mindless, merely destruc- 
tive and devouring; a giant worm 
wasting away a world that he could 
not even see; a benighted and bes- 
tial life unconscious of its own 
cause and of its own consequences. 
But Man has taken to himself again 
his own weapons, will and worship 
and reason and the vision of the 
plan in things; and we are once more 


in the morning of the world. 
~G. K. Cmesterton, in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Dec. 28th. 


The one thing that the typical 
music of our day refuses to be is 
well-sounding. It declines to con- 
cern itself with the sort of euphony 
and glow, the gratefulness of tone 
and pattern, the lyric or dramatic 
eloquence, which the average hear- 
er requires that music shall yield 
him. The composer of to-day, if he 
be truly representative of his period, 
has no more use for what the aver- 
age ear is willing to accept as “well- 
sounding,” for lyricism or drama or 
eloquence, than a member of the 
Vassar class of 1934 has for her 





grandmother’s bustle—except as a 
diverting museum piece. 
—LAwreENCE GILMAN, in the Herald Tribune. 


I regret the decline of vitupera- 
tion in recent years. Authors spend 
most of their time today in review- 
ing one another’s books—favorably. 
If they try to be disagreeable they 
do not attack point blank as in the 
old days; they make sub-acid cut- 
ting remarks. Such methods do not 
deserve the name of vituperation. 
... Never could there have been so 
much to hate as there is today, with 
its modern newspapers, and mod- 
ern pictures, and modern methods, 
and the modern theatre, and mod- 
ern love, and modern music. .. . 
Macaulay was the most consistent 
master of invective in English, 
though Pope was more bitter and 
Johnson more incisive. Carlyle, 
Ruskin and Newman were practi- 
tioners of a later manner, in which 
lack of sting was partly redeemed 
by moral fervor. Vituperation must 
be whole-hearted, as in the seven- 
teenth century; precise, as in the 
eighteenth, or heartfelt, as in the 
nineteenth. Best of all, it should 
be all three. 


Davip 





—Lorp Ceci., Hawthornden prize 


winner. 


If this depression proves one 
thing more than another it is the 
danger of diverting a large amount 
of capital from the channels of legit- 
imate trade to those of gambling. 
If more capital were tied up with the 
land such a performance would not 
be so easy. Whether we have 























houses enough in this country, we 
have not homes enough, particular- 
ly of a kind that enables the occu- 
pants to do much for themselves in 
case of bad weather. The fact that 
more than half the people have be- 
come tenants is not reassuring. 
Anything like a well balanced dis- 
tribution of wealth seems impos- 
sible without a financial system 
which recognizes the land, and 
which functions around the idea of 
making the largest possible number 
of people owners of land, whether 
in the form of a city lot, a suburban 
homesite or a farm. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram. 


It cannot be said that entertain- 
ing talk, like reading and writing, 
comes by nature. To a natural tal- 
ent for it must be added stores of 
accumulated observation, nice judg- 
ment of character, rapid perception 
of the swine before which verbal 
pearls must not be cast, and an in- 
stinct for knowing the opportunity 
to be seized and also the one to be 
deftly avoided. Above all, there 
must be a perfect understanding of 
the company present and of the 
danger that a false note might break 
the rhythm of the conversation. 
This must have been in the mind of 
Dr. Johnson when he called out: 
“Let us be serious, for here comes 


a fool.” 
—The N. Y. Times, Dec. 31st. 


Capital once carried out definite 
responsibilities for which there were 
great and merited rewards, but the 
time has come when, if we are to 
proceed along orderly instead of dis- 
orderly lines, there will have to be a 
much more equable distribution of 
the profits of labor. I do not advo- 
cate the enthronement of labor, nor 
do I deprecate the opinions of the 
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leaders of industry, but as a wayfar- 
er in the business world who has to 
deal with labor, I feel the time has 
come when we must not blind our- 
selves to the events of the day. The 
day has gone when labor and energy 
were wrung from the backs of 


slaves. I have come to rely more 
and more on general cultural sub- 
jects than on the technique of my 
profession and I should like to plead 
for Latin, Greek, history, literature, 
languages and cultural subjects gen- 
erally, which alone give a man a 
wide outlook on life which enables 
him to cope with the problems of 
such a civilization as ours. 


—Sin Henry THorNTON, president of the 
Canadian National Railways. 


We are not going to the dogs. 
Culturally most of us leave some- 
thing to be desired. Youth is a bit 
freer and franker and more self- 
assertive than it used to be, and a 
good many people old enough to 
know better are adding their little 
whoop to what passes for general 
whoopee. [But] offices continue to 
open at nine. They couldn’t if any 
considerable portion of the popula- 
tion spent its nights in wassail. 
Chicago may have fifty night clubs, 
but it has pretty close to three mil- 
lion people. Men and women still 
get married, and, popular opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the 
great majority stay married. I think 
a surprising number of us are really 
like that. 


—CHANNING POLLOCK, 
Magazine. 


in The American 


The path to peace lies away from 
the dark and tangled forest of mili- 
tarism and of national self-suffi- 
ciency and boastful pride wherever 
these exhibit themselves. It leads 
out toward the bright open high- 
lands of international accomplish- 
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ment. In words which M. Briand 
has made famous: “One need not 
believe in peace blindly, but one 
must believe in it profoundly.” 


—Nicnotas Murray Burier, The Path to 


Peace. 


A machine gun is a tempting toy. 
Ever since the world began men 
have been moved to believe that it 
is quicker and more simple to kill 
an adversary rather than convince 
him. But bullets provide singular- 
ly poor arguments. You cannot 
educate a dead man, and I feel that 
no economic philosophy can prosper 
in a land where it must function 
against the will of over many reluc- 
tant ghosts. The living are flexible, 
and it is with them and by them 
that a new structure must be 
moulded. The dead are too mighty 
and too rigid. John Brown was not 
the only soul in the history of the 
world who went marching on and 
achieved the destruction of the very 
men who killed him. War is al- 
ways the end of reason and the be- 
ginning of chaos. And victory the 
most complete of all surrenders. 
It is a confession that your faith in 
the justice of your cause just isn’t 
good enough. You have to load it 
down with cannon, shrapnel and the 


weight of metal. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


I believe that a rigid code of con- 
duct in sexual matters will make 
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better men and women. And if I 
am asked what I mean by “better,” 
I answer: men and women who 
have the personal qualities that we 
value—loyalty, dependableness, re- 
straint, courage, urbanity, unselfish- 
ness, and companionship. And 
those who are loose in their sexual 
ethics are likely to possess all those 
qualities which make acquaintance 
with people a personal tragedy— 
shiftiness, lightness, selfishness, cal- 
lousness, coarseness, jealousy, and 
lack of faith. The richness and 
glory of life are due to its devotions 


and not to its treasons. 
—Locan CLENDENING, in the Forum, October. 


During the past year science has 
found a new planet; it has con- 
quered a new disease; it has flown 
to a higher altitude than man had 
ever before attained; it has verified 
a thousand years of biblical history; 
it has built the highest bridge; it has 
begun the construction of the high- 
est dam; it has extended the reach 
of the human voice around the globe 
and has led man into the concep- 
tion of the infinite through mathe- 
matics. Neither drought nor flood 
nor financial depression nor any 
other terrestrial ill can stay the cos- 
mic optimism of the science that not 
only has such practical application, 
but that has faith in a continuing 
creation and that codperates with “a 


creator continually on the job.” 
—The N. Y. Times, Dec. 31st. 

















THE LOLLIPOPS OF MOTHER CANDIDA 


By Marie VAN VorRST 


PART II 


ETER MURRAY was back again 
in Italy with twenty-four hours 
free before he took his ship at 
Genoa, and he wanted to spend the 
time at San Bernardo. He was 
eager to show Mother Candida cer- 
tain books he had in his valise, 
books he had bought at different 
times from curiosity and affection- 
ate remembrance. There was a 
Missal (his Latin came back to him 
with it), a Catechism in memory of 
the school children trooping into a 
Saturday afternoon class at the Con- 
vent, the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine and others. He had pored 
over these in his leisure. It would 
be delightful to show them all to 
Mother Candida under the cypresses 
at the top of the old stone stairs; 
to hear her melodious voice once 
more and see the wind play gently 
with her white veil. Once it had 
blown all round her like a fleecy 
cloud from which her delicate face 
smiled on him like a saint’s. Since 
he had read about them in the 
Proper in his Missal he had come 
to think a great deal about saints. 
What a magnificent religion it 
was! Respect and tenderness, sac- 
rifice, unselfishness, patience, char- 
ity . . . These words meant some- 
thing in their lives. Sometimes the 
personality and character of one of 
these saints would so affect Peter 
that he would not be able to rid 
himself of the companionship for a 
whole afternoon. Possibly it would 
be that St. Dominic would walk 
with him or sit with him as he ate 





and very often Mother Candida 
would seem to mother him with 
gentle hands: once, notably in 
Paris, her clear eyes had drawn him 
firmly home to his little hotel room 
when he had intended spending a 
gay night at Montmartre! 


It was a late afternoon in June 
when he came back to San Bernardo 
again at the end of a year. The 
package of lollipops was in his suit- 
case. Dear Mother Candida with 
her keen sense of humor would 
laugh and understand! 

As he wound his way up now to- 
wards Stettignano through olive 
trees and pines and vineyards Peter 
realized how vivid the Convent life 
and the companionship of those he 
had known there had been. Climb- 
ing in the taxi he imagined himself 
to be one of a group of pilgrims. 
He saw fluttering brown and white 
and black habits, sandals_ that 
pushed the stones and dust about 
in the roadway under olive and 
cypress. He saw cowl and tonsure, 
the rough stuff of monkish gar- 
ment, veil and coif . . . all indistinct, 
as though he were looking at a vast 
mural decoration on some old mon- 
astery or duomo wall—dim, flecked, 
broken and pale. And he himself 
seemed to be walking with this vast 
multitude, not riding in a conven- 
tional taxi, just as any other tourist 
might, his valise at his feet, with 
lollipops and books in it, and trifles 
for the different Mothers and Sis- 
ters! 
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In a few hours this mysterious 
experience would be a thing of the 
past, and Italy a blur on the crude 
American life. He would recall it 
sometimes when he was home 
again. Where would the Missal and 
St. Augustine and the Breviary find 
their place in a Chicago law office? 
Where, indeed! 

He drew in a long breath. The 
scent of oleander was in the air, 
and the indescribable perfume of 
Italian sun-warmed vineyards. 

He had wanted to come back... 
this was evidently the only place he 
cared to see. He had wanted to 
come back ever since he had left 
the year before. San Bernardo 
drew him powerfully. Feelings be- 
gan to stir in him such as he had 
never known before. The Convent, 


the terrace, the olive groves, the 
vineyards, the open door into the 
chapel, the altar at the end and the 


white candles—how they drew 
him! Peter took off his hat, ran his 
fingers through his hair, leaned for- 
ward, whistled a snatch of a pop- 
ular tune—but it broke in his 
throat. He grabbed it and it broke 
again! So did a tire of the taxi, 
with a bang! 

Peter got out and strolled slowly 
on ahead, telling the man to follow 
him up to the Convent. Down to 
the right below him hung the white 
still mass of the Carmelite Monas- 
tery where the bells were ringing 
for Benediction. A year before it 
would have been to him merely a 
bell in the distance. Now he knew 
it was for the Elevation of the Host. 

He tried to think coolly of his 
next day’s plans: his trip to Genoa; 
the meeting with the United States 
Electrical Company for the merging 
of contracts; his boat for New York. 
But somehow he could not concen- 
trate on these things. They slipped 
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away, fell back, rolled, skipped like 
stones downhill, and Peter again 
seemed to be mounting with this 
mystical crowd of climbing monks 
and priests and nuns, a company 
sprung into form from nowhere and 
going on and on, up and up! 


A flock of doves were walking 
about sedately in the outer cloister 
of the courtyard amongst the trees. 
The Convent was cool with the 
sound of the waters dripping in the 
fountain. Through the open kitchen 
door he saw Sister Agnes busy at 
her preparations for supper. The 
Sister portress he did not remem- 
ber. In the Church at Benediction 
he heard the nuns singing: 

“Veneremur cernui.” 

He said to Sister Alphonsus: 

“I'd like to go to Benediction. 
Don’t disturb Reverend Mother,” 
and he slipped into the back of the 
Chapel behind the  white-veiled 
heads bent low over their stalls. 
After the intense heat without the 
Chapel seemed cold. Peter knew 
many of the nuns but could not dis- 
tinguish anyone now under the im- 
personality of the veil. Which was 
dear old Mother Candida? Possibly 
one of the nuns kneeling on the 
prie-dieu before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. How dim all this would be 
to him soon in Chicago, how com- 
pletely lost! Now it was so very 
real. 

Dear Mother Candida would be 
glad to see him, he hoped, and in- 
terested to hear of his success and 
the future opening for him—if nuns 
can be really glad of anything in 
the world without! 


How fresh and pure were their 
voices! All personality gone from 
them. Of what importance could 
any mere worldly plans be to this 














gentle old nun whose meditations 
for fifty years had been on the 
things of eternity. And yet Peter 
realized that if she were not inter- 
ested there was no one in the world 
who would be!... 

The group with which he had 
walked up the hill appeared to have 
reached San Bernardo, to invade 
the little Chapel, mingling with the 
while veils and crowding close to 
Peter. He felt the coarse cloth of 
the monks’ habits, the cord of their 
girdles against his hand. They 
pressed and crushed him on every 
side. What an extraordinary ob- 
session this was, what a strange 
hallucination! 

The priest lifted the Blessed Sac- 
rament and Peter knelt with the 
others. 


“Dear Mother Candida is very ill, 
Mr. Murray.” 

The Mother Superior told him, so 
he thought, with no more emotion 
on her face than usual. 

“Oh, I hope not seriously, Mother 
Anselmo?” 

“We are afraid there is very little 
hope for her recovery, Mr. Murray.” 

Here he was back again in the 
courtyard with his valises down be- 
side him. The nuns crowded round 
him, subdued in their greeting, but 
still full of sweet cheerfulness. 

“You mean to tell me she is in 
danger, Mother Anselmo?” 


The Superior’s face did not 
change in expression. She said 
gently: 


“In danger, Mr. Murray, in dan- 
ger of Heaven .. . After all that is 
what it is, isn’t it, dear?” But this 
was a hard saying for Peter. 

Sister Rose took pity on him and 
began to tell him about Mother 
Candida. How long she had been 
in bed. How patient she was, how 
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happy! Over and over again she 
told him how happy Mother Can- 
dida was, ready for whatever the 
will of God might bring her, of the 
kind things she said, and how she 
repeated her prayers by the hour. 

The Sister, with her white veil 
and coif, stood in the little corner 
of the cloister telling him these 
things quietly, with neither enthu- 
siasm nor sadness nor regret. Her 
voice melted in with the soft drip- 
ping of the little fountain in its 
basin and the cooing of the convent 
doves. Some of the sting and bit- 
terness that death had for him 
passed away. Peter bent his head 
and listened. 

“They are not giving you your 
old room, Mr. Murray, but another 
one to the north, because of the 
heat.” 

Peter was glad of this. He could 
not have borne to look out of his 
old window down on the terrace 
steps where Mother Candida used 
to sit with her baskets. 

Of course he could not see her! 
He would not be allowed within the 
inclosure. He would never see 
Mother Candida again. This was 
his second great grief, after the loss 
of his mother. He had come up 
here all the way to see her once 
again, to tease her, to laugh at her, 
to bring her “Parisian” lollipops, 
the last material thing she had sur- 
rendered, her girlish renouncement, 
the little passion that she had given 
up for her Lord! And now it was 
too late. 

How dear she had been to him! 
How humbly she had told him that 
nothing had ever come true for her 
in the way of prayers—nothing. 
She had always prayed for souls— 
many souls—and as far as she 
knew not one had ever been con- 
verted by her prayers, until finally 
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she had told him she had come to 
pray for “just one soul, just one 
soul, oh, my Father!” He could 
hear her say it. “No miracle for 
me, Mr. Peter. I am not worthy 
of such a high thing....” 


Fortunately it was not the same 
room! This one, cool and dark, 
was set as it were in a green well 
of foliage, for the narrow window 
looked right out into the cypresses. 
Peter unpacked his things and put 
his books on the table. He could 
never show them to Mother Can- 
dida now. 

The gong sounded on the terrace. 
They brought him in some supper. 
He could not escape it and he knew 
enough of convent life not to give 
unnecessary trouble or to evince 
whims if he had any. But he left 
it untouched and went out to tramp 
up and down the terrace where 
Sandy came up to him, delighted to 
see him, and blinked and purred 
close to his legs. He heard the 
recreation bell ring on the nuns’ 
terrace. Looking up at the wall of 
the Convent he wondered which 
one was Mother Candida’s window, 
and how the Sisters could go to 
recreation as usual when she lay 
dying. 

They promised to tell him should 
Mother Candida take a turn for the 
better. He had not asked them to 
let him know if she should take a 
turn for the worse. . . . Should she 
be better, would they carry up his 
love to her? The little parcel of 
sweets was in his hand as he said 
this, but he could not bear to give 
it to the Mother Superior; it seemed 
irreverent. He had never laughed 
and joked with Mother Anselmo. 
How could he send a little Irish 
packet of sweets to the bedside of 
a dying nun. 
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“Take her my love, will you, 
Mother? And tell her that she 
must get well! Please....” 

Nuns are not nuns for nothing. 
Mother Anselmo had had years of 
experience in dealing with sorrow 
and heartache as she put her hand 
over Peter Murray’s and the bag of 
sweets. 

“What are these, Mr. Murray?” 
she asked him gently. “Did you 
bring a little gift to Mother Can- 
dida?” 

The blood rushed into his cheeks. 

“IT... 1,” he stammered, “you 
see, she is Irish and I just happened 
to be in her home town of Kildare 
one day.” 

Mother Anselmo took the little 
parcel. 

“If she is well enough, Mr. Mur- 
ray, she shall have them. I will 
put them in her hand myself.” 

Forced to be content with that 
Peter continued his pacing up and 
down the terrace, his hands behind 
him, his head bowed, long into the 
night. One by one he watched the 
lights go out in the big building, 
until a faint glimmer remaining in 
one of the windows told him which 
was Mother Candida’s room. Then 
he went back to his little cell, and 
it was midnight, but he could not 
sleep. Toward one o’clock, or it 
might have been a little later, he 
heard the monks in the Monastery 
chanting Matins. Their voices 
came up to him clear and distinct. 
By now, for he had his Breviary, 
he knew what Matins were. He 
opened the book and tried to find 
the place, but he could not follow. 
Exhausted, he threw himself down 
upon the bed, and fully dressed, fell 
into a troubled slumber. 

It must have been near dawn 
when he heard steps pass his door. 
He sprang up and looked out into 














the corridor to see the convent chap- 
lain hurrying by, followed by the 
little server with the candle. The 
priest turned toward the stairs 
leading up and away from the 
guests’ part of the house, and Peter 
saw him disappear in the shadow. 
He was going to Mother Candida; 
he was taking her her Lord: that 
Peter knew. With a strange fear 
clutching at his heart he sank down 
on the last step of the stairs... . 


Then suddenly and silently, it 
seemed to Peter, the big green door 
on to the terrace to his right swung 
in, and through it came a file of 
cowled monks. On they came down 
the corridor toward the Chapel. 
Their forms in the gray morning 
light were indistinct, but Peter 
could hear the clack of their san- 
dals and feel the swish of their 
brown robes. Swiftly they walked, 
these bare-footed Carmelites, as if 
in their eager haste they would fly 
from the world and all its allure- 
ments. Surely theirs was the better 
way ... so that when the time of 
accounting came it might be in such 
perfect peace as was the passing of 
Mother Candida. As the last one 
passed into the Chapel the green 
door silently shut and the corridor 
was dark again. 

How terribly desolate it seemed 
to Peter, how solitary; what a lone- 
ly life his was, always had been and 
would be, and how futile and aim- 
less it appeared in contrast to that 
of this holy company who now be- 
yond in the Chapel were lifting their 
voices in praise of their God and 
Maker. 

Softly the music blended, grew 
strong, and tore at him and wore 
at him, and seemed to smite him as 
though he were metal and it were a 
hammer of bronze. 
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“Mr. Murray!” 
Faintly, as from a great distance, 
he heard his name, and turning 
Peter saw Sister Rose looking at 
him questioningly. There were 
tears in her eyes and her cheeks 
were wet with weeping, but her 
face was calm. 

“What is it, Mr. Murray? What 
has happened?” 

“Mother Candida?” he whispered, 
“is she...” 

“She has just received the Last 
Sacraments, and she is very, very 
happy.” 

“Is she still conscious, Sister 
Rose?” 

“Quite, but very weak.” 

“Of course,” he stammered, “of 
course, it would not be possible for 
me to see her, to say just one word 
to her, Sister Rose?” 

“Oh, it is quite impossible, Mr. 
Murray, dear; surely you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, I know, of course, forgive 
me. But I want you to take her a 
message, will you? Do you think 
she could hear it? Would she un- 
derstand?” 

“Mother Anselmo gave her the 
sweets, and she smiled her under- 
standing.” 

“But I want to tell her something. 
Will you take the message quickly 
to her now? Tell her,” said Peter, 
“tell her that she has not asked for 
miracles all her life in vain, tell her 
that there is one soul all for her. 
Will you? Tell her that I am going 
to give myself to God.” 

Sister Rose was up three steps on 
her sacred way. Hesitatingly, Peter 
followed. He wanted to hold on to 
the hem of her dress. He touched 
her sleeve. 

“You understand, Sister Rose? 
Tell her, if God will have me I am 
going to be a priest. Tell her that.” 
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“I will tell her,” she said. God 
bless you, Mr. Murray.” 

And she was gone. He saw her 
disappear at the top of the stairs, 
and once again around him was the 
silence and the isolation and the 
coolness of the cloister. 


And then the door of the Chapel 
quietly opened and down the cor- 
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ridor came the file of cowled monks, 
chanting as they came. Again Peter 
heard the clack of their sandals and 
felt the swish of their brown robes 
as they passed him. 

They went on quickly, quickly, 
toward the big green door opening 
on to the terrace, and as the last 
pair crossed the threshold Peter, 
going swiftly too, followed them. 


[THE Enp.] 


JUNCOS 


By FrRANcCES HATHAWAY 


ARK-COWLED, gray of habit, 


Ivory of bill, 


Little barefoot friars 
On my window sill! 

Surely did Saint Francis, 
Brother of the birds, 

Have them in his memory 
When he spoke those words. 


Other birds are faring 


To a sunny lea, 


Happily forswearing 


Lady Poverty. 


Gay in faith and courage, 
Confident of soul, 

Little barefoot friars 
Come to me for dole. 


Heart of dear Saint Francis 
Hold them tenderly, 
Let your love attend them 
As they come to me, 
Bringing of your blessing 
In return for bread; 
Keep me too, Saint Francis, 


Who your birds have fed! 











ST. BASIL, THE EARLY CHURCH AND SECULAR POETRY 





By EpYTHE HELEN BROWNE 


E Church of the fourth century 

dripped with the blood of per- 
secution. Of the Twelve who had 
sat down with Christ at the Last 
Supper all save one obtained the 
crown of martyrdom. Cecilia, Ag- 
nes and the company of virgins, 
Fabian and Sebastian, Cosmas and 
Damian, had offered their bodies to 
the beasts, or the sword, or the 
flame; bishops and_ confessors, 
monks and hermits—all had suf- 
fered and died for Christ. The 
Christians, with their religion 
hacked by savage emperors, their 
progress blocked by imperial edicts, 
were heating with thick wrath 
against anything and everything 
pagan. 

In 305 the Emperors Diocletian 
and Maximian, saw the last Roman 
eagle fly over the hills of Rome and 
admitted that pagan prestige, after 
three centuries of domination, was 
dying. The Christians were the 
happy mourners, hastening pagan- 
ism into its shroud. They yearned 
to plant cabbages on Mount Olym- 
pus, the hill of kings; to snip noses 
from the marble statues of Phidias 
and Praxiteles; but above all to de- 
stroy every parchment scrap of pa- 
gan literature. The Christians 
scorned all pagan civilization but 
especially its golden fruit—classic 
literature— because although hea- 
then practice and observance was 
declining, the culled thought of pa- 
gan ages, with its mythological 
trimmings, left by those secretaries 
of Satan, the epic poets, would pre- 
vail if not cold-shouldered by Chris- 
tians. 


The Church, was to be re-inhabit- 
ed by new hopes, new ambitions, 
new power, new horizons that ob- 
literated the old paganism. 

Then about 350, out of the rocky 
province of Cappadocia, in Asia 
Minor, rose the tower-thin figure of 
Basil the Great—the classic scholar, 
the educator, the archbishop, the 
orator, the writer, the illustrious 
Eastern Father of the Church. Be- 
holding the Christians stepping 
gaily across the overturned stones 
of paganism, Basil asked them to 
what end were they scorning every- 
thing pagan, everything beautiful? 
Did not the Church need assimila- 
tions as well as regeneration, pagan 
beauty as well as Christian hardi- 
hood? Paganism should decay un- 
der Christian influence, but would 
not the Christian, as well as the pa- 
gan, suffer culturely by neglecting 
the rich heritage? To undervalue 
the literature of epic and drama, to 
cut the artery of Greek thought, was 
to develop anemic Christians, ascet- 
ic, heroic but awkward. 

So Basil counseled his fellow 
Christians. He was a Christian— 
with martyred grandparents, a 
brother, Peter, bishop of Sebaste, a 
second brother, the famous Gregory 
of Nyssa, an elder brother, Naucra- 
tius, a famous Christian jurist, and 
a sister, Macrina, an abbess; but he 
was also a product of Athenian edu- 
cation, able to perceive the value of 
absorption of pagan culture by the 
Christian rather than annihilation 
of it. He urges especially recogni- 
tion of the great poets, repudiation 
of their faults, but acceptance of 
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their virtues. To carry on, under 
hostile Christian pressure, classic 
thought and learning through an- 
cient literature, Basil devoted his 
life. Last year marked the sixteen 
hundredth anniversary of his birth 
in Cesarea. 

It might avail, before mounting 
Basil as the patron of secular poet- 
ry, to dust out that corner of his- 
tory in which he stands—the prov- 
inced peninsula of Asia Minor and 
its claw-reaching neighbor, Hellas 
or Greece, in the fourth century. 
Two tides of opposition to pagan 
culture by the Christians were ris- 
ing around the Bosporus—civic dis- 
cord and ills from without, discus- 
sion and dissension from within. 
A civil war, spasmodically active 
over 300 years, kept the shores of 
the Mediterranean moist with blood. 
Taxation was oppressive and the 
backbone of national spirit was 
splintering with petty jealousies. 
The ground always trembled with 
the reverberation of war in some of 
the provinces, so people could never 
steady themselves to read of the 
classics even if so disposed, which 
they were not. In 362, when Basil 
was thigh deep in labor, trying to 
convert Christians to the beauties 
of pagan literature, Julian the 
Apostate showed cruel fangs ready 
to persecute. The imperial ame- 
thyst on his little finger sparkled 
dominion over land and sea, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Persia, from 
the Danube to Africa. 

Within the Church theologians 
were busy making her trousseau of 
tenets and doctrines which she was 
to wear through the ages. In 325 


the first Ecumenical Council was 
held in Nicwza and the Nicene Creed 
adopted. The Godship of the Holy 
Ghost, an article of faith much dis- 
cussed 


after the persecutions, 
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needed explanation; Basil’s famous 
homily, “On the Holy Spirit,” eased 
belief. Then leaders within the 
Church quarreled among themselves 
and disbanded into schisms and 
heresies. Arianism, which charac- 
terized Christ as a superman, was 
some of the slow poison fed to 
Christianity during the fourth cen- 
tury; the Council, in denunciatory 
session, condemned Arianism, but 
it continued to disturb and abuse 
faith, There was but one Chris- 
tian Church but enough hirelings 
crept in to organize false centers. 
With the Church only developing 
doctrinal muscle and brawn, with 
apostasy rampant, fourth century 
Christians were more concerned 
about religion than about culture, 
particularly pagan culture that they 
felt was but a persecuting hand, 
gloved. 

Not only were conditions adverse 
to the Christian’s appropriation of 
culture, but their attitude towards 
the pagan discouraged familiarity. 
To the penitent-shirted followers of 
Christ, pagan literature, poetry es- 
pecially with its figurative appeal, 
was the mirror of voluptuous liv- 
ing. Most of the Fathers were of 
two minds on the subject of pagan 
learning. They recognized its 
beauty but lacked the steady hand 
to pluck it. Even that scholarly 
Christian triumvirate, Gregory the 
Great, Alcuin of Tours and Odo, 
Abbot of Cluny, living some cen- 
turies after Basil, girded their ca- 
nonicals about them and asked: 
“How is the soul profited by the 
strife of Hector, the arguments of 
Plato, the poems of Vergil, or the 
elegies of Ovid?” In 1167 the Ab- 
bess of Landsberg, composing a pic- 
torial encyclopedia, Hortus Delici- 
arum, for the nuns of St. Odile in 
Alsace, illustrated her very con- 























crete opinion of poetry by present- 
ing the secular poet writing with a 
raven (devil) dictating, and the re- 
ligious poet taking dictation from 
an angel. One realizes what thick 
layers of prejudice Basil was cut- 
ting through in the fourth century 
when even centuries after his death 
distrust of pagan forms still held. 

Yet Basil was not the first salva- 
tionist of beauty through pagan lit- 
erature. In 165, in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, a Greek Father of 
the Church, Justin Martyr, regard- 
ed pagan philosophy as an orphan 
science that finally found its parent 
in Christianity. Justin was origi- 
nally a pagan but was converted to 
Christianity, losing his head under 
the Roman ax. In 215 Clement of 
Alexandria, another Christian schol- 
ar and teacher of the famous Ori- 
gen, tried to show that pagan learn- 
ing might be Christianized, and Ori- 
gen, who succeeded Clement as head 
of the Christian School of Alexan- 
dria, spent a good part of his life 
transcribing Greek classics. Of 
Basil’s contemporaries his own 
brother, Gregory of Nyssa, was a 
devout follower of Origen and a 
lover of pagan literature. Eloquent 
St. Chrysostom, the Christian De- 
mosthenes, denounced only the un- 
Christian leaven in the “leather 
wineskins of paganism.” 

But Basil was the sturdiest patron 
of literature, the most adventurous 
mind of fourth century Christian- 
ity, tethered to the main posts of 
Christian teaching, yet elastic 
enough to explore and graze in the 
dewy field of classic learning. 

Born at Cesarea, in Cappadocia, 
within the sweet scent of culture 
coming across the Agean from 
Greece, Basil was early feasted on 
the classics by his grandmother, 
Macrina, who bore scars of perse- 
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cution under Maximin. This cul- 
tured woman had paganism to 
thank for crippled bones; yet she 
realized that precious juice might 
be extracted from paganism and 
that young Basil was receptive 
enough to profit thereby. So Basil 
sent his tin soldiers over to Sparta 
to capture Helen of Troy. After the 
days with Macrina he was educated 
in primary work in Czsarea. Al- 
though education at Czsarea was 
by the spoonful compared to the 
huge draughts at Athens, Basil was 
well drilled in rhetoric, the comple- 
ment of language so inducive to ap- 
preciation of the classics. 

In the fourth century the Univer- 
sity at Athens was the pocket of 
polite learning into which the schol- 
ar might dip a hand and bring out 
precious fragments. Basil entered 
the University and soon helped him- 
self to the best. There he met 
Gregory of Nazianzus, his compan- 
ion of future days of retreat by the 
shores of the Iris, in the bandbox 
of Pontus. Gregory also had the 
long, thin head of learning on his 
shoulders and with Basil deplored 
the incredulity and distrustfulness 
of most Christians. Basil began his 
classic studies at the University 
with balanced head, for two instruc- 
tors, a Christian and a pagan, had 
the filling of his mind. The Chris- 
tian, Prohzresius, taught him how 
to strip an idea of pagan bark and 
the pagan, Himerius, a semi-poetic 
rhetorician, taught him how to ap- 
praise beauty in literature. He also 
came under the classic influence of 
Hesychius and Terence and attend- 
ed the lectures of the celebrated 
sophist, Libanius. In the Athenian 
curriculum, Pindar, Thucydides, 
Hesiod and Herodotus were the pre- 
scribed historians; Lysias, Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates were the mod- 
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el orators; Plato and Aristotle were 
the immortal philosophers; and 
Galen, Strabo, Ptolemy, Archimedes, 
Euclid and Eratosthenes were the 
thanes of science. The whole curve 
of Basil’s university training swung 
into a syllogism—that since Homer 
was preéminent the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were twin peaks of excel- 
lence in literature. To keep his 
soul Christian while his mind court- 
ed paganism Basil spent his free 
hours in the little Christian church 
in the neighborhood. 

Basil brought two well-shaped 
ideas out of the university work- 
shop—to enter the monastic life, 
and while converting the pagan to 
Christianity, convert also the Chris- 
tian scholar to pagan literary 
beauty. 

In 358 Basil and Gregory left 
Czsarea for a cell of boughs and 
vines on the banks of the Iris, in 


Pontus, there to subjugate the flesh 


in hair shirt and hide sandals. The 
spot chosen for retreat, the prayer- 
rug upon which the two novices 
knelt, although as isolated as a 
planet from the rest of the world, 
was beautiful. The Iris sang with 
the birds as it glided along, ravines 
sloped to the side, and down from 
the mountain behind came a breeze 
and the smell of flowers. It was 
part of Basil’s natural equipment 
for ancient scholarship that he 
should be an enthusiastic lover of 
nature. Pagan literature was but 
the dried incense of classic writers 
honoring nature. Probably the 
Iris retreat prompted Basil to say, 
“Profane learning should ornament 
the mind as foliage graces the fruit- 
bearing tree.” 

The planks upon which Basil 
stepped through life—from evan- 
gelist in Cappadocia and Pontus, 
to presbyter at Czsarea, to Arch- 
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bishop of Czsarea, Metropolitan of 
Cappadocia and Exarch of the dio- 
cese of Pontus—is framework for 
biography. The writer is more con- 
cerned with his activities as they 
illustrate his emancipation of an- 
cient culture. 

Basil contended that pagan liter- 
ature was the “silhouette of virtue,” 
that one could clearly trace the 
chaste profile in the great authors. 
What was the Iliad or the Anabasis 
of Xenophon but a dramatizing of 
virtue in terms of patriotism? 
What were the descriptions of the 
Greek games, that told of the tests 
of self-denial endured by contest- 
ants for the honorarium of a sprig 
of parsley, but parables in humility 
and idealism for the Christian 
youth? What were the anecdotes 
of Diogenes and Socrates, Polycletus 
and Phidias despising wealth but a 
handbook for the Christian who 
would practice poverty of spirit? 
What was the Greek admonition 
against “voluptuous music” but a 
Christian declaration against the 
sins of sense? So Basil reasoned 
and interpreted. He looked for 
truth only in Scripture but also 
traced its shadow in pagan writ- 
ings. 

Again, when Basil recommended 
the classics as digestive tablets be- 
fore Scripture study, he passed a 
shrewd judgment on the Christian 
mind of the fourth century. He 
knew that the Scriptures, still open 
to misunderstandings, and Christian 
teachings, still hard to swallow, 
would be readier received by Chris- 
tian minds previously stimulated by 
the imaginative touch of the clas- 
sics. Not only should pagan narra- 
tive prepare for Christian simili- 
tude, advised Basil, but pagan phi- 
losophy, which was not merely a 
Greek’s research into specifically 
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Greek life and thought, but a mas- 
ter appraisal of mankind for all 
ages, should diagnose and corrobo- 
rate Christian philosophy. His 
final comprehensive gesture in de- 
fense of the classics was this dic- 
tum: When the pagan authors teach 
what is moral, true, and virtuous, 
Christians should attend; when 
they teach vice and irreligion, Chris- 
tians should turn away. 

Basil’s was not a forced, peda- 
gogical friendship with pagan lit- 
erature. It was more sympathetic 
attachment for a much buffeted art 
and it was in this personally inter- 
ested spirit that he taught the an- 
cient writers. He pitied the youth 
of the inverted fourth century, get- 
ting their portions of truth bit by bit 
as theologians had to pull it out of 
controversy; he called them to come 
rest their minds with the soft diver- 
sion of classical learning. He taught 
that Homer’s poetry was but the 
worship of virtue and that its myth- 
ological embroidery was but poetic 
ornament. He taught Plato as a 
poet, not only because the philoso- 
pher’s prose was tipped with the 
wings of poetry, but because the 
broad-browed pagan was so lofty- 
minded, so sublime in_ theories. 
Basil brought both Homer and 
Plato into confidence with his stu- 
dents by showing them that the two 
ancients were well versed in the 
teachings of Moses and the Old Tes- 
tament. Hesiod, called the “poet 
of the helots,” on account of his 
long poem, Works and Days, harp- 
ing on the vanities and dissipations 
of society, was taught by Basil be- 
cause he felt Hesiod served youth 
rather than contaminated it by ac- 
quainting it with moral danger. He 
taught Ovid, the erotic Roman poet, 
for in his blizzardy symbolism lay 
spiritual, Christian meanings. 
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As a profound teacher of rhetoric, 
Basil realized that many of the pur- 
ple patches of fine writing were 
really bruises on some Christian 
concepts of morality and so, when 
necessary, cautioned his students. 
But if he denounced classic rhetoric 
for its sophistry he praised its fig- 
ures; if he condemned its anti- 
Christian leanings, he also bade his 
students listen to the music of its 
expression. In his teachings he 
emphasized the practical, conven- 
ient service of rhetoric to the writer 
rather than the pagan ideas under- 
neath. 

The writings of Basil are not the 
dilettante essays of repose but the 
harvest of flying moments snatched 
from between the labors of a short 
and busy life. Even while planning 
ceenobia, those rudely organized re- 
ligious communities of the early 
centuries, Basil transcribed pas- 
sages from Origen. In all his liter- 
ary work he shows how he received 
inspiration burning hot from an- 
cient fires. His most extensive 
work, the famous Hexaemeron or 
Lenten Course on the Six Days of 
Creation, is spread with a love of 
nature as generous as any pagan’s, 
and although founded on Genesis it 
gathers wise gray hairs from Aris- 
totle and from the Jewish Platonist, 
Philo Judeus. In minor writings, 
too, Basil refers to Euripides and to 
Simonides and Solon, the lyric po- 
ets. The Hexaemeron was subse- 
quently used by Ambrosius and 
translated into Latin by Eustathius. 
Basil’s most popular work, sliding 
down in translation to students of 
rhetoric and poetics to-day, is his 
Address to the Youths. It is neat 
slicing in classically polished style 
of the virtues and imperfections of 
the golden age. Odysseus and fam- 
ily adjustments among the gods are 
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introduced into this Essay to Youths 
to stimulate speculation in rash 
young men on the loving bondage 
of family ties. One might place 
Basil’s essay and Plato’s Second 
and Third Books of The Republic 
side by side and put twin jackets 
on both. 

As the pagans wove poetry on the 
filmy texture of legend, as they sang 
of Diogenes and his tub, of Hyme- 
tus and his crown, of Marsyas, the 
satyr, and his piping, of the Oracle 
at Delphi, of Hercules and his 
twelve tasks, of AZsop, the slave, 
and his fables, so Basil let his writ- 
ings flow with legend and allegory. 
His description of the body as the 
“chariot of the soul” is of the same 
cloth of Plato’s Timzus. As the 
pagans, too, captured thought in 
colorful nets of language, so Basil 
uses simile and metaphor abundant- 
ly until his style is rich tapestry. 
He differed from other Christian 
writers of his day in refraining 
from mockery and ridicule of the 
names of the Muses. Neither did he 
ever quote from Greek comedy per- 
haps because there was a little flush 
of indelicacy and impiety about it. 

Basil’s letters—and there are over 
300—touch a wide assortment of 
subjects, from a brief handshake 
across the sea to the Governor of 
Macedon, Antipater, to a _ long- 
jointed tract on doctrine. These 
letters, tender and sympathetic as 
the one written to Harmatius, the 
pagan, whose son became a convert 
to Christianity, traveled like a flock 
of birds to far distant countries, to 
Edessa and beyond the Euphrates, 
to dark Egypt, to Gaul, to Sarmatia 
and Moesia. They all reveal one 
who had dug up the culture of his 
day from the quarries of university, 
contact, and travel. 

Basil was not only a dweller in 
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the high places of classic thought, 
a patron of pagan literature; he was 
also a generator of cultured life as 
he could live it within the bounds 
of his ecclesiastical office. His 
church at Cesarea was truly a tem- 
ple enshrining all the beauty of lit- 
urgy and ritual. The High Mass, 
with Basil himself the celebrant, 
was an act of grandeur and pomp. 
With his clergy on each side, vested 
in white and gold like celestial be- 
ings, to the melodious swing of an- 
tiphonal singing, Basil approached 
the altar, his episcopal ring burn- 
ing with color, his crozier a shining 
wand, his pallium trailing from his 
shoulders. The Emperor Valens, 
who with his court once attended 
Mass, was stunned with its magnifi- 
cence. Basil was a real Greek in his 


love of music, not the melting mu- 
sic of the heart but the chaste, rigid 
form that appeals to the intellect. 


He introduced antiphony into 
church service. To those who dis- 
agreed with his elaborate taste he 
said in defense of classic example: 
“If these things offend you, go to 
the Egyptians, or to the inhabitants 
of both Libyas, or to people of The- 
bais and of Palestine.” 

In more practical spirit Basil was 
nevertheless classic-minded. He 
considered education and especially 
the erecting of schools, so intimate- 
ly connected with monastic work 
that by the side of every gray mon- 
astery he built blossomed its garden 
of learning, a school. He also en- 
couraged the laboring class to build 
new homes for themselves, homes 
of graceful line and design, instead 
of the barbarous dwellings to which 
they were accustomed. 

Basil the Great, Basil the fore- 
most patron of classicism in the 
Church, is mightily responsible for 
the humming industry of the monks 











of the Middle Ages. Says Words- 
worth in Ecclesiastical Sketches: 
“Classic lore glides on, by these Re- 
ligious saved for all posterity.” 
Basil was perhaps the first of the 
Christian Fathers to appreciate the 
beauty in pagan literature and res- 
cue it from a “conspiracy of si- 
lence.” His shadow stood behind 
the Benedictines of the sixth cen- 
tury as they copied classical texts. 
Two famous manuscripts, the Vati- 
can Vergil (II.) and the Carolingian 
Terence (IX.) once belonged to the 
St. Denis Benedictine Abbey near 
Paris. 


In this revolving twentieth cen- 
tury, which is turning its face in 
every direction of learning, the 
beauty and culture of pagan litera- 
ture has come down the ages to 
second bloom in the Church. No 
organization to-day is more liberal, 
no more appreciative of the gifts of 
classicism than the Catholic Church. 
The Church was only taking breath 
in Basil’s century. Faith was a 
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tiny germ incubating under warm 
glass, liable to perish, most Chris- 
tians believed, if the cool wind of 
paganism blew upon it. So the Fa- 
thers nursed it on Christian pillows. 
But to-day Faith is continent spread 
and iron strong, and can live fear- 
lessly with any thought and culture. 
The classics have a hearthstone of 
their own in the Catholic Univer- 
sity. The Code of Canon Law, to 
which seminarians subscribe, says 
that “the students shall apply them- 
selves to rational philosophy and its 
kindred studies for at least two 
years,” which is really an opening 
of the arms to the culture that 
whittled away the rough edge of the 
Mediterranean shore 1,900 years 
ago. The Church selects St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, the supreme interpret- 
er of Aristotle and Plato, as its 
warden of philosophy, thus paying 
oblique tribute to the ancients. 

The Church to-day is full and 
rich with secular culture, thanks to 
the pioneering efforts of Basil the 
Great. 














A TRUE WIDOW AND DISCONSOLATE 


By PrRINcEssS ANASTASIA DE GEORGIE 


T. FRANCIS DE SALES, speak- 
ing of the dignity of Christian 
widowhood, compares a true widow 
with a violet hidden under the 
leaves of humility and penance, yet 
filling the Church with the fra- 
grance of virtue made perfect by 
suffering. That one whose youth 
had passed under the snare and 
spell of general and constant admi- 
ration, due to personal charm, who 
had known the seduction of an ex- 
alted rank, of wealth and luxury, 
should renounce all that hitherto 
filled her life to lead an existence 
of nearly terrific austerity, is no 
rare occurrence, if only the soul 


grasps the meaning of the words: 
“All is but vanity and affliction of 


the spirit.” But in this particular 
case everything seemed to conspire 
against such a decision. The Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth, sister of the late 
Empress Alexandra Feodorovna of 
Russia, née Princess of Hesse, was 
one of the fairest women one could 
meet. Her beauty had something 
entrancing and poetic. One could 
not help, when looking at her, think- 
ing of some legendary heroine, her 
namesake, Wagner’s Elizabeth, in- 
terceding for Tannhauser’s life, or 
praying for his salvation at the foot 
of the cross. At times she re- 
minded one too of her holy ances- 
tress, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, for 
there was always, even when life 
seemed to be smiling upon her, a 
shade of melancholy in her expres- 
sion, as if she were only a wanderer 
and pilgrim in this world of pomp 
and vainglory. 


Her mother, Princess Alice of 


Hesse, Queen Victoria’s favorite 
daughter, had died early, leaving 
her an orphan, when yet a child. 
Her grandmother brought her up 
and at the age of eighteen she was 
married to the Czar Alexander III.’s 
brother, Grand Duke Serge. 

The Grand Duke was a highly cul- 
tured and distinguished person, who 
ought to have lived in some Italian 
republic of the Renaissance. He 
had the features of a prince of this 
epoch, their love of art and letters, 
their refined tastes, but also their 
vices. For a pure and innocent girl, 
marriage with such a man was a 
hard trial. It was the harder, as 
she loved him with all the passion 
of an unspoiled heart. The beauti- 
ful bride met with general admira- 
tion. Her husband, feeling proud 
of her appearance and charm, 
heaped upon her as an offering of 
propitiation all the gifts he could. 
She was smothered in jewels of 
fabulous price and beauty, all her 
wishes were fulfilled, but the crown 
of married life, motherhood, was 
refused to her: she never was to 
bear a child of her own in her 
arms. 

In 1889 Grand Duke Serge be- 
came Governor-General of Moscow, 
a post which had the importance of 
a Viceroy’s. The “Protocapital” of 
the Empire had never ceased to be 
in the eyes of all its moral and re- 
ligious metropolis: St. Petersburg 
was the center of administration, 
the residence of the monarch, but 
the Byelokamennaya, “the City of 
White Stone,” impersonated Russia 
and remained its heart. The true 

















Muscovite society, in fact, had a 
sort of dislike for the newfangled 
capital, its principles and customs. 
Moscow, priding itself on true pa- 
triotic and national feelings, spoke 
of Petersburg society as of “cour- 
tiers” and met the Grand Duke’s 
appointment with cold criticism. It 
was a novelty to have resident Roy- 
alties in the old capital and this 
Petropolitan fancy was accordingly 
cold-shouldered. 

The situation of the Grand Duke 
was no easy one. But he did not 
admit for a moment that opposition 
would have the best of him. For 
his devouring ambition the post he 
occupied had only one spell: he 
wished to play the part of a mon- 
arch, to return to the old traditions 
of a Muscovite court and to conquer 
and subdue the proud and stiff- 
backed aristocracy of the metropo- 
lis of yore. He was admirably aid- 
ed in his task by the Grand Duchess, 
his wife. Not that she was in the 
least ambitious or interested in 
playing the part of a Queen. But 
she simply had the gift of winning 
hearts. 

The Court began to entertain the 
upper classes, giving balls, recep- 
tions, arranging pageants, and hon- 
oring a few select members of soci- 
ety by a certain degree of intimacy. 
The Grand Duke had the reputation 
of a brilliant causeur, he appeared 
in the drawing-rooms of some wom- 
en of society, by whom he was much 
admired, but besides bestowing his 
photos and paying occasional visits 
to the country-places of his fair 
friends, he never went any further. 
There was something strangely and 
even uncannily cold about him: he 
seemed to be no living being of flesh 
and blood, but a sort of automaton, 
with strings instead of sinews and 
nerves. As to the Grand Duchess, 
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her youthful beauty and charm, the 
sweetness of her manner soon con- 


quered all hearts. She took part in 
all the gaieties of life, enjoying her- 
self sincerely and trying to make 
everyone around her happy, to put 
at ease those who seemed embar- 
rassed or intimidated. 

She became deeply attached to 
her new place of residence, and 
loved Moscow, its historic sites and 
artistic treasures, as if she had nev- 
er known another country and life. 
There was something too that was 
beginning to attract her above all: 
the innumerable shrines of Russia’s 
Holy City. A Protestant by birth, 
she had during the first years of her 
married life been true to the faith 
of her childhood. The Grand Duke, 
in spite of his strange morals, was 
something of a devotee. He never 
left his palace, even for a short stay 
at some country-place, where he was 
invited, without taking with him 
his icons and a special sanctuary 
lamp. After his appointment to 
Moscow had been decided upon, the 
thought of appearing there with a 
Protestant wife was of course most 
disagreeable to him and quite out 
of keeping with the style of the 
place. However, he very wisely re- 
frained from expressing his feel- 
ings, and proposed a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in order to ask the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon his new activity. 

The Grand Duchess had for some 
time felt dissatisfied with her creed: 
her mystic nature longed for more 
than Protestantism could give her. 
The splendid liturgy of the Oriental 
Church attracted her more and 
more. This journey to the East, 
to the Holy Land gave her an op- 
portunity of embracing her hus- 
band’s religion, without the show 
and publicity such an act would cer- 
tainly have had in St. Petersburg. 
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She made the visit to Jerusalem in 
the spirit of a true catechumen and 
received the Sacraments in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher side 
by side with the Grand Duke, who 
was president of the Russian Pales- 
tine guild and, as such, laid a par- 
ticular stress on accomplishing all 
that was expected of him in the 
way of devotional acts. 

He has often been judged a hypo- 
crite by those who could not recon- 
cile his piety with what was known 
of his life, yet he very probably was 
utterly sincere: tradition and cus- 
tom, personal taste and conviction, 
all this combined, made it possible 
for him to unite long prayers in 
public and private, regular attend- 
ance at church-service; strict, even 
rigid observance of fast and absti- 
nence, the constant wearing of rel- 
ics and use of sacramentals, with 
a loose moral life. This lack of ele- 
mentary logic can only be explained 
by the general absence of discipline 
and spiritual direction, in the Cath- 
olic sense of the word, too often 
characteristic of the piety of the 
Russians, for whom religious emo- 
tion is often synonymous with re- 
ligion. There is in this a certain 
mixture of good faith and invinci- 
ble ignorance, difficult to explain 
to those belonging to another race. 
At any rate, the Grand Duchess’ 
conversion evidently pleased her 
husband and not only from a nat- 
ural point of view. Henceforward 
there was a link between them and 
when they came to their new resi- 
dence, the fervor of her religious 
zeal edified even the most critical. 

The neophyte’s ardor was typical 
of the rest of her religious life and 
explains the pious excesses of her 
later years. She learned to love the 


old dark sanctuaries of Moscow 
with their incense-laden air, their 
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heavily gilded and jeweled icons 
with countless tapers burning be- 
fore them and the crowd of wor- 
shipers streaming in from the noisy 
and busy, or quiet and old-fashioned 
streets. She made friends with the 
nuns of the many convents, famed 
for their artistic needlework and the 
beautiful chanting of the services. 
She was herself a remarkable nee- 
dlewoman and much interested in 
the renaissance of old Russian arts 
and crafts. There were many mem- 
bers of society who were equally ar- 
dent lovers of applied art and some 
of them had even become renowned 
for their exquisite workmanship: 
the vestments and court-robes they 
embroidered could not have been 
more perfect coming from profes- 
sional hands. The Grand Duchess 
encouraged these traditional accom- 
plishments of Russian ladies. She 
had a true love of beauty in all its 
forms and all around her reflected 
her esthetic tastes; the many 
dresses of her wardrobe, the ar- 
rangement of her rooms, the works 
of art she collected, the pageants 
she planned. Yet her heart was 
longing for more and the part of 
Mary was not to be hers for long 
years. 

She had found comfort for the 
emptiness of her married life by 
adopting the motherless children of 
her brother-in-law, Grand Duke 
Paul, whom she brought up as her 
own. Naturally, this meant fre- 
quent visits of the young widower 
to his sister-in-law. Rumors im- 
mediately began to circulate, in- 
criminating their relations. This 
was pure calumny: Grand Duke 
Paul was soon to remarry and his 
was a true love match, for he risked 
his position and incurred disgrace, 
rather than renounce the woman he 
loved and with whom he lived hap- 

















pily till his tragic death at the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. The Grand 
Duchess loved her adopted chil- 
dren dearly, suffering much from 
the strictness, bordering on harsh- 
ness, with which her husband treat- 
ed his nephew Dmitri. Yet the chil- 
dren were fond of their uncle, and 
from the memoirs of the Grand 
Duchess Marie, just published, one 
clearly gathers that their intimacy 
with him was greater than with 
their aunt. She was later on to 
have much trouble because of them: 
Grand Duchess Marie’s marriage 
with the Duke of Sdédermanland 
proved unhappy and she divorced 
him after a few years. As to Grand 
Duke Dmitri, he was one of Ras- 
putin’s murderers and suffered dis- 
grace and exile shortly before the 
Revolution. Grand Duchess Eliza- 
beth was very fond of her sister, the 
Empress, and felt deeply for her in 
the long years when no heir was 
born to the throne and still more, 
when it became evident that the 
hoped for son was an invalid for 
life and probably doomed to an 
early grave. But she was also 
shocked and grieved, when she saw 
the part that a cynic impostor was 
beginning to play in the life of the 
Imperial family. This finally alien- 
ated the affection of her sister from 
her. But this trial was to be only 
one more in the series of those that 
visited her at the end of her life. 
In 1904 the Japanese war began 
and the defeats accompanying it 
were the signal for the outbreak of 
revolution. It began by a whole 
series of terroristic acts; unpopu- 
lar secretaries of state, governors 
and governor-generals, police pre- 
fects and other officials were the 
victims of outrages, and though the 
murderers were punished by death, 
the attempts did not cease. 
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Grand Duke Serge was one of the 
leaders of reaction, and as such 
highly unpopular even with the 
moderate liberals, not to speak of 


the revolutionaries. He was sen- 
tenced to death by the party of “Na- 
tional Liberation” and the sentence 
was communicated to him. Nat- 
urally, all possible precautions were 
taken: the Grand Duke never drove 
twice the same way; when leaving 
the Kremlin to which he had trans- 
ferred his residence, he always took 
a different horse and carriage, his 
coachman and valet wore plain 
clothes instead of court-livery, but 
in spite of all this he knew only too 
well that his life was in constant 
danger and every day that passed 
meant only a delay of the dread sen- 
tence. He was in fact tracked and 
pursued for months by three mem- 
bers of the terrorist organization, on 
whom the lot to kill him had fallen. 
The Grand Duchess knew what was 
going on and, as she often related 
later on, never saw her husband 
leaving the palace, without thinking 
it was for the last time. 

The disaster finally came. On 
the 18th of February the Grand 
Duke went to attend a session of 
the Red Cross Committee, of which 
he was President. The Grand 
Duchess was busy working for the 
wounded with some ladies of her 
committee, which assembled daily 
at the palace. A few minutes after 
the carriage had driven away, a ter- 
rific explosion rent the air, shat- 
tering the window-panes. Guess- 
ing immediafely what had happened 
the Grand Duchess rushed out bare- 
headed and without a cloak on to 
the square of the Kremlin. She had 
not far to go. Just round the cor- 
ner of the palace, she came on the 
scene of the catastrophe: the snow 
was red with blood, the pavement 
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torn up and amid the shattered re- 
mains of the carriage, she saw, not 
even a mangled corpse, but torn 
fragments of what could hardly be 
recognized as a human form. As a 
bitter irony one finger was intact, 
bearing a silver ring, blessed at the 
shrine of St. Barbara in Kiev. She 
fell on her knees with a heart-rend- 
ing shriek and began with her own 
hands to collect the fragments of 
flesh and bones that lay on the 
snow. The horror of such a death, 
without a moment’s time to pre- 
pare for judgment, without the 
Sacraments was what broke her 
heart. Here was all that was left 
of the man she had loved in spite 
of all. Where was his soul? How 
had it appeared before its Maker? 
She was dragged away from the 
shattered remains and for a long 
time this or that fragment of the 
Grand Duke’s body would be found, 
carried from the place of the mur- 
der by the force of the explosion. 
Thus a cheek-bone was discovered 
the following summer on one of 
the turrets of the Kremlin, hun- 
dreds of yards away. 

The murderer had been arrested 
and his trial was going on. She 
knew well he would be sentenced 
to death and hoping to awaken in 
the young man feelings of contri- 
tion, actually went to see him in his 
prison, telling him she forgave him 
as a Christian and imploring him to 
take thought of his own salvation, 
but the youth refused to acknowl- 
edge his guilt. The Grand Duchess 
was severely censured for her visit 
to Kalaiéff. A member of the Im- 
perial family had nothing to do in 
the cell of a condemned criminal, 
unless she were the bearer of a mes- 
sage of mercy: otherwise such a 
visit was irony, or worse. Yet she 
was certainly in good faith, and her 
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only thought in so doing was for 
the man’s immortal soul. 

Her husband’s death was for the 
Grand Duchess the death-knell of 
her life in the world. She immedi- 
ately retired from all social activi- 
ties, dividing her time between 
works of charity and prayer for the 
soul of her unfortunate husband. 
She never left off her deep mourn- 
ing, wearing as her only ornament 
a diamond cross, a gift from the 
Grand Duke. Later on, at the 
height of her ascetic fervor, she bit- 
terly reproached herself for what 
she considered to have been earthly 
vanity, begging her companions’ 
pardon for the scandal this may 
have caused them. She was now 
thinking of a still stricter retreat, 
of a life more ascetic and morti- 
fied, but the way was not yet clear 
before her eyes. Then she remem- 
bered having met some years ago 


at the maneuvers of her regiment, 
the military chaplain, whose words 
and manner had impressed her so 
deeply that she went to confession 


to him and immediately found 
comprehension of her spiritual 
needs. She had remained his peni- 
tent and to him she confided the 
aspirations of her soul. He told 
her that life in the world was 
clearly no longer her vocation and 
assisted her in the founding of a 
religious community based on the 
institute of “Consecrated Virgins 
and Widows” in the primitive 
Church. The rules of the congre- 
gation united the contemplative and 
the active life and this was ex- 
pressed by its name: “The Hostel 
of Charity of Sts. Martha and Mary.” 
The plan met with much opposition 
among the higher clergy of the Rus- 
sian Church. All the convents in 
Russia followed the Rule of St. 
Basil and any attempt at reform 




















Had 


was considered dangerous. 
the Grand Duchess not been the 
sister of the reigning Empress, she 
would probably never have received 
the canonic approbation of her In- 


stitute. Even so, the conflict lasted 
for several years and it was only 
in 1909 that the rule of the new 
Sisterhood was approved. 

In the meantime she had not 
been idle, but had prepared every- 
thing, even to the building of the 
convent that was to shelter her and 
the companions she had begun to 
gather around her. The Abbess of 
the nuns of St. Serge’s in Riga 
proved a true friend, sending one 
of her religious as mistress of novi- 
ces to the palace, where the future 
sisters first assembled. This nun 
often related touching examples of 
the Grand Duchess’ childlike obedi- 
ence and humility, of her love of 
mortification and poverty. At last 
the long-expected permission to 
open the community was granted. 
The Grand Duchess left her palace 
never to reénter it again. She was 
in the harbor of peace and could 
now lead the life of a religious in 
the strict sense of the word. She 
took the habit of the sisterhood, a 
white woollen tunic with a wooden 
cross on the breast, a white veil and 
wimple. Outside the convent, the 
habit and veil were gray. She was 
solemnly professed by the Metro- 
politan Archbishop of Moscow. 

The convent of Sts. Martha and 
Mary stood in an old-fashioned 
quarter of Moscow, on the left bank 
of the Moskva, surrounded by gar- 
dens and built in old Russian style. 
The beautiful church was adorned 
with paintings by Nesteroff, in the 
subtle and mystic manner of this 
painter. Everything in the convent 
was artistic to the smallest details, 
though poverty was rigidly ob- 
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served. The Grand Duchess, now 
superior of the sisterhood, herself 
gave the example of religious vir- 
tue and fidelity to the rule. She 
understood and excused the weak- 
ness of others, but for herself she 
admitted no exceptions or mitiga- 
tions. She rose long before the bell 
that woke the other sisters from 
her hard couch, consisting of bare 
boards with a straw pillow, which 
latter she began to use only in 
obedience to her confessor; at first 
she had slept with a log of wood 
under her head. She then spent an 
hour in her private oratory and at- 
tended daily a service for the repose 
of her husband’s soul. After com- 
munity Mass, she took her frugal 
breakfast, then worked with the 
other sisters either at the hospital 
or at the orphanage the religious 
were in charge of. She fasted the 
whole year, and observed the strict- 
est abstinence, never eating flesh 
nor fish, sometimes for weeks living 
on tea and altar-breads. Her mis- 
tress of novices had to forbid her 
the practice of penances that were 
utterly beyond her physical strength. 
What she could not forbid, were 
the long prayers she added to those 
prescribed by the rule. In fact she 
multiplied the metanion, or pros- 
trations, which in the monastic ob- 
servance of the East accompany the 
telling of beads, to such an extent, 
that they often attained hundreds 
and more, especially in the eve- 
ning, when the community had re- 
tired and she was alone in her ora- 
tory. She went weekly to the Sacra- 
ments, offering all her prayers, good 
works and mortifications for the 
soul of the Grand Duke. She never 
met anyone in whom she confided 
without begging for prayers for 
that intention. Her life was that 


of a victim, consumed for the sake 
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of him she had loved. This exist- 
ence went on unbroken, save for a 
few visits to her sister, till 1914. 
The Great War brought more labor 
and much suffering: she knew too 
well that the atmosphere in Russia 
was getting day by day heavier 
with impending disaster. In De- 
cember, 1916, the Grand Duchess 
left her retreat to try to warn her 
sister and persuade her to remove 
Rasputin, but she was coldly dis- 
missed. 

When the whirlwind of Revolu- 
tion swept away the throne and the 
old régime, she thought at first she 
had nothing to fear, being in her 
own eyes only a poor nun. But she 
was mistaken: the temporary Gov- 
ernment was in its turn swept away 
by the Bolsheviks and the reign of 
terror began. She decided to leave 


Moscow with two of her religious, 
hoping to secure a hiding-place for 


the rest of the sisterhood. She took 
refuge in a nunnery in the Govern- 
ment of Perm, but was soon traced; 
she had constantly refused to leave 
off her religious habit and this cer- 
tainly betrayed her. In July, 1918, 
she was arrested and confined to the 
small town of Alapayevka, where 
she was imprisoned in the school- 
house with the sons of Grand Duke 
Constantine and Prince Vladimir 
Paley, the morganatic son of Grand 
Duke Paul. The Grand Duchess 
spent her time between prayer and 
painting. She always took her 
meals in her room with the sisters 
who accompanied her. 

On the 17th of July, some work- 
men came to relieve the ordinary 
sentinels and declared the prison- 
ers would be transferred in the 
evening to a village about fifteen 
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kilometers distant from Alapayevka. 
At two o’clock in the morning, an 
attack of the school-house was 
simulated and probably at the same 
time the prisoners were carried 
away to a mine-pit at six kilometers 
distance. A day or two before one 
of the sisters accompanying the 
Grand Duchess had been ordered to 
leave, but what became of her is 
unknown. When the pit was 
reached, the massacre began. The 
murderers did not, except in the 
case of one of the Grand Dukes, even 
trouble to shoot their victims: they 
simply threw them down the pit, 
which was forty-nine feet deep. 
Death ensued from the contusions 
of the fall. May it have been mer- 
cifully swift! 

Alapayevka was taken by the 
White Army in September, and an 
investigation of the murder imme- 
diately began. But it was only in 
October, 1919, that the corpses were 
discovered in the pit. They could 
be identified, for the cold in the pit 
had preserved them. The Grand 
Duchess was in her religious habit 
wearing on her breast an icon of 
the Vernacle, which the Czar had 
sent her after his abdication. 

Her death, so exceptionally tragic 
in all its details, was the last note 
of the sad tune of her life, begun 
under the happiest auspices. The 
author of the Imitation says in the 
beginning of his book: “Vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity, besides 
loving God and serving Him alone!” 
These words could serve as motto 
to the life we have tried to sketch 
and which, we hope, may interest 
those who know but little about the 
awful tragedy of the Russian Impe- 
rial family. 

















THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. MARY WIGMAN 


RT is taken very seriously by 

the Germans. So is Mary Wig- 
man. She is the foremost German 
dancer and her studio in Dresden 
is a center of creative impulse. Frau 
Wigman is visiting America for the 
first time. Her performance is tre- 
mendously interesting not only for 
herself but as representative of 
modern Germany. 

Wigman is raising the dance to 
something more than a mere inter- 
pretation. She feels that the great 
musical composers knew their own 
business and that symphonies need 
no wavings of scarves to enhance 
them. Nor does she think it fair 
to rearrange scores for dances. Her 
own are done to original accompani- 
ments of gongs, drums, flutes, etc., 
to accentuate the rhythm. She her- 
self is the melody. Nor are they 
any more interpretive than a land- 
scape or a still life. In her Heren- 
tanz, she is a witch, a crouching 
thing of evil. In her Pastorale, she 
shows you awakening Spring. Mo- 
notonie, where she does her feat of 
pirouettes, is an example of design. 


So sure is her technique that the 
layman is apt to take it all for 
granted. 

If Wigman is accepted by the 
American public it is a tribute for 
which the designer of her costumes 
must take no credit. The judgment 
of Olympus should descend upon 
that criminal. Things that resemble 
demoded dinner gowns swing in- 
congruously above her bare feet. 
The delicacy of Pastorale is check- 
ered by a concoction of blue and 
white satin with—Heaven save the 
mark—a scarlet lining! 

But from a pretty divertissement, 
Wigman is making the dance a free 
and intelligent form of impression. 
The chief contrast between her 
work and Isadora Duncan’s seems 
to be the difference between us and 
the Germans. If less pleasing to 
the eye, the technical foundation is 
surer. It is thoughtful and perfect 
in detail; the child of a philosophi- 
cal nation. It is groping for the 
ideal and for the beautiful—but it 
is still groping. It is, in fact, an 
art in process of evolution. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Autson’s House.—On an island 
midway up the Hudson, there lived 
two sisters. The Catskills towered, 
softly blue behind the great river. 
The house was full of the heirlooms 
of past centuries. A family group 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
London smiled upon the drawing 
room. One drank one’s tea out of 


fragile old monogrammed cups and 
wondered when the polished croquet 
set in the hall had last been used at 
a garden party. Then one sister 
died; the house grew shabbier and 
shabbier; there were very few tea- 
cups left; a crack appeared across 
Sir Joshua’s powdered lady. The 
island was sold. There was an auc- 
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tion. Out of closets came dusty 
cut glass; out of trunks, brocaded 
splendors; out of desks and boxes, 
letters and letters and letters. I 
was there. I know the tragedy of 
an old house robbed of its treasures; 
with its secrets torn out of it—left 
denuded and graceless. 

There is drama that lurks in such 
inanimate things and Miss Glaspell 
has sensed it. Her play is on the 
surviving influence of a personality, 
but her first two acts picture the 
old house being dismantled and the 
despair of the surviving sister. Ali- 
son is, of course, supposed to be 
Emily Dickinson. We are sorry 
that Miss Glaspell felt constrained 
to change the name and to move 
the house from New England to the 
Mississippi. Iowa is not the land- 
scape that we associate with an old 
tradition. The real moments in the 
play come in the last act in Alison’s 
bed chamber where her family learn 
her secret from some unpublished 
poems. To save her honor, Alison 
sacrificed her heart. Her niece has 
taken the easier and more modern 
path. Was Alison a fool? Is sacri- 
fice worth while? The spiritual 
serenity that yet fills Alison’s room 
seems the answer. Elsa has ful- 
filled her passion but found no 
peace. She has been the flame of 
inspiration for one man; her Aunt 
is for mankind. 

Miss Le Gallienne’s Elsa is very 
human. She brings out all the ten- 
derness latent in the last scene. 
A small bit by Leona Roberts as 
the old servant remains in high 
relief. The rather querulous part 
of the old Aunt is made real by 
Alma Kruger. The only jarring 
note is the boy—supposedly a Har- 
vard student—who begins every 
sentence with “Gee” in the manner 
of Penrod. Miss Glaspell may mean 
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that to be Iowa. Though there is 
some tedious repetition in Acts I. 
and II., Alison’s House rests on a 
sure foundation at the end. It is 
then that Alison lives. In her aus- 
terely neat yet homely room we see 
the pen that wrote 


“I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 
Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


“I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.” 


—At the Civic Repertory Theater. 


PETTICOAT INFLUENCE. — There 
used to be a pleasant type of Eng- 
lish novel that we read when we 
were young in which the characters, 
although involved in enough com- 
plications to maintain the story, 
emerged at the other end still de- 
cent and agreeable. Somehow they 
escaped the suicides, debaucheries 
and melancholia that in modern 
fiction seem the inevitable conse- 
quences of living, nor were the Ten 
Commandments completely in the 
discard by the close of the first 
chapter. One explanation for the 
insatiable demand for detective 
stories at the moment may be that 
one smashing murder is less harass- 
ing to the nerves than the many 
morbid complexes of contemporary 
heroines; while the pursuit and pun- 
ishment of villainy offers a quick 
and concrete solution to that par- 
ticular difficulty, in sharp contrast 
to the Woolf-Beresford-Mann school 
of literature which leaves one im- 
pressed with pervasive futility. This 
is all to explain—perhaps to our- 
selves—why we found Petticoat In- 
fluence so enjoyable. 














The censorious moralist may ex- 
claim that blackmail is blackmail 
whether in the delicate implication 
of one pretty woman to another or 
in vulgar fact. Nor is the Cabinet 
Minister’s wife very repentant over 
that week in Switzerland that gave 
Mrs. Chalfont such a ripe oppor- 
tunity to put personalities into poli- 
tics for her husband. But we assure 
you that the young Chalfonts are 
so attractive and so devoted to each 
other and the older Darnaways are 
trapped so neatly and taught such 
an excellent lesson that the censori- 
ous moralist must, at least, admit 
that the just man received his re- 
ward. The just man was Chalfont, 
who never stoops to implications; 
who has a clean past and who de- 
serves a future which he might 
never have attained had it not been 
for Mrs. Chalfont who was not 
above using velvet covered claws 
when it came to fighting cats. 

It all arose over an obscure island 
somewhere on the map of the Brit- 
ish Empire about which no one 
knew anything at all except the 
Britannica and Chalfont. As an 
industrious underling he had learned 
the language and written its history 
in five volumes and was so obvi- 
ously the proper appointment for 
Governor that when the post was 
assigned to that bankrupt old duf- 
fer, Lord Algy, it did not take Mrs. 
Chalfont long to discover that he 
happened to be the uncle of the 
Minister’s wife. How quickly she 
verifies her intuitive suspicions and 
electrifies the atmosphere in the 
Darnaway’s household with zephyrs 
from Switzerland is as well told as 
it is cleverly acted. 

We never remember Mr. Henry 
Stephenson to have been more ur- 
banely amusing than as Lord 
Darnaway, the member of a Con- 
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servative and time-serving Cabinet; 
meeting him more than half way is 
Reginald Owen as the Secretary who 
is determined to get for himself the 
plum of a post in Suez, which, we 
may add, is conveniently far from 
Switzerland. Mrs. Chalfont, whose 
devoted daring makes peers and 
peeresses, ministers and secretaries 
dance to her own tune, is Miss 
Helen Hayes. In a cast that is al- 
most wholly composed of the best 
and most seasoned British veterans, 
she holds her own with surprising 
suavity. Although the play does not 
give Miss Hayes an opportunity for 
the sincerity and emotional appeal 
which made her triumphant in 
Coquette we feel that the intensive 
skill and easy perfection of detail 
implicit in playing light polite 
comedy are entirely worth while. 
We will see the fruits of it in her 
future career—for we believe that 
she is one of those determined to 
soar. Meanwhile if you want to 
pass a gay afternoon or evening 
with pleasant people who are always 
well-bred in a play that has no dull 
moments then we recommend a 
visit to The Empire Theater. 


OveERTURE is the one play of the 
season that has impressed us as a 
great one. Written from the depths 
of a man’s heart, it has structure 
and dignity and infinite tragedy. 
The fruit of his experience as a 
War correspondent, William Bolitho 
died just before its production. His 
loss leaves our stage the poorer. 
For the first time since the War, 
German officers are shown as sen- 
tient beings with spiritual ideals 
and affections. What emphasizes 
this fact peculiarly is that Colin 
Clive, the Captain in Journey’s End 
on the screen and in England, now 
plays Karl Ritter who commanded 
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a company in one of the Kaiser’s 
crack regiments. Though a Junker 
by birth and training, Captain Rit- 
ter, in the bitter period of recon- 
struction, has felt the muted suffer- 
ings of the people. How this has 
come about is never explained nor 
is his meeting with Katie, with 
whom he enters fhe Council Cham- 
ber of Herfeld as a member of the 
delegation who come to plead 
against the proposed twelve-hour 
working day. All we learn about 
Katie is that she had been a Red 
and had relations with Maxim, the 
Red representative from Munich. 
Of this affair Ritter knows nothing. 
He loves her with all the intensity 
of young idealism. 

When the Council refuse to arbi- 
trate, Ritter heads a revolution. He 
counts on help from Munich. Little 
does he guess that the Mayor, a 
long-headed executive, has got in 
touch with Berlin and that General 
von Hoeffer’s division will surround 
Herfeld by the following evening. 
Ritter is a gallant leader but no 
statesman. His brave defiance of 
injustice is all his program. Just 
here, as Bolitho shows so graphi- 
cally, is the primary Red peril for, 
when human endurance breaks, 
they step forward with a definite 
plan of action. Ritter has not fore- 
seen what an alliance with them 
must mean until Maxim shoots 
down in the back, the old Councilor 
to whom Ritter had given safe con- 
duct. Repudiated by Maxim and 
the Communists for his “weakness,” 
Ritter is cornered by militarismi. 
The scene with one of his former 
brother officers as he awaits his sen- 
tence is as fine in restraint as in 
its deep emotion. It is not particu- 


larly hard for a brave man to die 
in a brave cause; what makes Rit- 
ter’s personal tragedy so unutter- 
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ably bitter is that Katie who had vol- 
unteered to die with him, breaks 
down under the third degree of von 
Hoeffer and betrays Maxim to save 
her life. But it also betrays her 
own past. Ritter’s star of romance 
falls from Heaven. As a tragedy, 
Overture is shattering. Colin Clive 
is a finely sensitive actor but one 
can never for a moment forget that 
his background is Oxford rather 
than Heidelberg. The rest of the 
company are more Teutonic; Maxim, 
von Hoeffer and Katie stand out in 
one’s memory. There is an immense 
amount of material for thought in 
Overture and not a gleam of humor. 
—At the Longacre Theater. 


THe TrutH GAMe.—There is one 
unerring method of procuring good 
parts and that is to write them one’s 
self. Mr. Cohen knows it and so 
does Mr. Ivor Novello. Not discour- 
aged when his Symphony in Two 
Flats proved the pun in the title, 
Mr. Novello and a trio of Graces— 
Miss Viola Tree, Billie Burke and 
Phoebe Foster—are now laughing 
their way through a lively comedy 
with all the proper appurtenances 
of Mayfair, houseparties, tea trays 
and peerage. Mr. Novello has stepped 
on the gas of his dramatic speed- 
ometer. He begins by proposing, 
on the doorstep, to the lady he has 
brought home from dinner; prances 
in as a delivery boy; dances like 
Peter Pan through the window; 
suddenly assumes a French accent 
and then delivers a charming little 
speech with real fervor. All this is 
accessory to the fact that he is woo- 
ing a rich and entrancing widow 
who can’t make up her mind to 
marry and lose her fortune. But 
naturally the whirlwind Ivor per- 
suades Miss Phoebe Foster; although 
had he accomplished this by the 

















close of Act II.—as for a moment 
we thought that he had—we would 
have left the theater with unusual 
respect for his taciturnity and sorry 
it was all so soon over. As it is, 
he just makes the grade with Act 
III.—but no more. 

Yet his play is certainly a cheery 
one; decorated by Miss Foster, ani- 
mated by Miss Burke, elongated by 
Miss Tree and dominated by the 
author. As the practical Mrs. Bran- 
don who never fails to collect her 
ten per cent in every transaction of 
living from real estate to matri- 
mony, Miss Billie Burke brings a 
wealth of humorous detail to her 
part which it is hard to appreciate 
unless one imagines it in less gen- 
erous hands. Miss Tree has thrown 
vanity to the side in her whole- 
hearted portrayal of the six feet of 
athletic and ducal spinster; even 
her tapestry work is on the scale 
of a mural. There are no discord- 
ant notes of vulgarity in The Truth 
Game, so do go and enjoy Mr. No- 
vello and his good company at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theater. 


MipniGut. —As this is the first 
American melodrama produced by 
the Guild, one is led to expect a 
novelty. Unfortunately the idea and 
the story are better than the play. 
Not but that it is well written and 
well played. So natural are the 
lines; so truthful the acting that 
theatrical barriers dissolve and we 
become a fourth dimensional part 
of the Weldon household. That is 
just the trouble for no one would 
willingly pay the price of a theater 
ticket for a visit to the Weldons. 
Heaven help the plain American 
family if the average is anything 
like them. From Jell-O for supper 
to the luxurious pretentiousness of 
their tasteless interior, they seem 
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second rate through and through. 
The young people are snappish to 
each other, defiant to their parents 
and inconsiderate of everything but 
their own self-interest. It is an un- 
attractive picture sustained with in- 
finite detail; nor are the circum- 
stances under which we are intro- 
duced calculated to improve the gen- 
eral impression. 

Mr. Weldon senior, a retail florist 
and an upright and social minded 
citizen has been foreman of a jury 
in the most sensational murder trial 
of the season. It is largely due to 
him that a verdict of guilty in the 
first degree was won by the District 
Attorney. The murderess— who 
killed her husband in cold blood— 
is to be electrocuted at midnight. 
Weldon has become the victim of 
the press. Editors telephone; re- 
porters besiege his home. One gains 
admittance as an inspector, another 
bribes the son-in-law. Weldon re- 
fuses all offers to make profit out 
of a painful duty. He wants to up- 
hold the law and maintain order. 
Then suddenly he is confronted 
with a crime in his own family. The 
last act in a satiric vein shows the 
District Attorney adjusting the evi- 
dence to suit his own ends. It is 
quite unconvincing. It seems as if 
the authors having spent months of 
careful work over the first two acts 
had written the third over night. 
After a tremendous amount of 
spluttering the rocket says “bing” 
and is quenched. The play might 
either have been made a tragic plea 
against capital punishment or al- 
lowed satire to control all three 
acts. It is photographic but lacks 
design. Like Jell-O it is a realistic 
reproduction but it has no charm. 

Frederick Perry is almost perfect 
as the harassed Weldon—the one 
worthwhile member of the family; 
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Linda Watkins is excellent as the 
badly brought up daughter; so is 
Glenn Anders as the reporter who 
turns out to be a friend. The set 
is drearily correct; the production 
impeccable; the cast strong; the 
play full of good points but it isn’t 
real art nor is it good entertain- 
ment.—At the Guild Theater. 


THe New Yorkers. — What is 
your idea of Hell? Mine is The 
New Yorkers! This is the great re- 
view with sketches and costumes 
by the almighty Arno, with a cast 
of musical stars and claiming to be 
a “Sociological Satire” of our city. 
Nearly sixty thousand dollars worth 
of seats are bought for it weekly 
and the average paid for the front 
rows is eleven dollars despite our 
supposed hard times. Its compo- 
nent charms are noise, confusion, 
bitterness and vulgarity. There are 
five scenes in night clubs; one in a 
wine cellar; one in a bootlegger’s 
factory; two in hospitals and two in 
Sing Sing. That gives one a fair 
idea of its healthy, cheery atmos- 
phere. A drinking song in Reuben’s 
by the Pennsylvanians is clever. 
The noise accomplished by the same 
Pennsylvanians when they play a 
jazz band would drive some canni- 
bal tribes to putting cotton in their 
ears. There is a trio of Yiddish 
comedians who would bring blushes 
to any self-respecting lunatic. Their 
parody of the marriage service is a 
finale quite in keeping with the rest 
of their humor. 

Through it all walks Miss Hope 
Williams, lately an amateur, who 
seems quite impervious to the hulla- 
baloo about her. She is supposed 
to represent her own Park Avenue 
type of debutante who falls in love 
with a bootlegger and receives a 
diamond studded machine gun as a 
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wedding present. Miss Williams 
has a great deal of charm but she 
seemed to us the most tragic note in 
the score. The unhappy emblem of 
the direction in which some of Park 
Avenue are not ashamed to step.— 
At the Broadway Theater. 


Meet My Sister.—Like the lull 
of a waltz after a fox trot on saxo- 
phones comes this musical farce 
without any chorus. There are five 
principal characters only two of 
whom can sing, but fortunately 
they sing very sweetly. From a pro- 
logue in a Paris Divorce Court we 
review the tale of the Countess who 
fell in love with her shy librarian 
and who became a shop girl to win 
him. Here the Messrs. Shubert 
suddenly recalled that they must 
amuse the less educated section of 
their audience and for Mr. Finkel’s 
Shoe Shop in Nancy they have evi- 
dently robbed the burlesque stage 
of a formidable fat blonde and what 
is technically—and charitably — 
known as a “comic.” This one is 
Yiddish and over conscientious 
about his funniness. In spite of 
the contortions of the fat blonde, 
George Grossmith as a monocled 
Marquis, the very pretty Bettina 
Hall as the runaway Countess and 
Walter Slezak as the ingenuous 
Professor of Psychology, extract a 
good deal of humor and charm out 
of the proceedings. Slezak sings 
his patter song in French and Ger- 
man and English with equal suc- 
cess and applause. But how facile 
and graceful French rimes can be 
for this sort of nonsense! 

Meet My Sister might have been 
produced in more original style for 
a more discriminating audience. As 
it is the two acts will rarely appeal 
to the same people. But Slezak and 
Miss Hall prove how much pleasure 

















can be obtained with a few average 
melodies without the invasions of 


Ill. 
1. May, 1930 


THE GREEN PAsTuRES.—A modern 
Negro miracle play with a naive hu- 
mor and faith that is quite in har- 
mony with the Spirituals that are 
sung very beautifully between the 
scenes.—At the Mansfield Theater. 


2. June 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—A perform- 
ance brimming with poetry and 
music that carries one along to a 
climax of tense emotion. Miss Le 
Gallienne’s Juliet is one of the finest 
of her achievements. No one who 
enjoys Shakespeare or an interest- 
ing play should miss a visit to The 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


3. November 


Mrs. MoonuicHt.—Mr. Benn W. 
Levy’s fantasy with Miss Edith Bar- 
rett as the pretty young wife who 
wished all too successfully that she 
might never grow old. Its senti- 
ment has enough appeal to bring 
tears to many eyes while the good 
acting and atmosphere of taste and 
charm are just what we have come 
to expect of Mr. Charles Hopkins. 
—At the Charles Hopkins Theater. 


THAT's GRATITUDE.—A comedy by 
Frank Craven which has plenty of 
humor and action but too little of 
Mr. Craven himself.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


ONCE IN A LiFETIME.—The fun- 
niest farce we have seen for a long 
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prancing young ladies. 
a future for Slezak.—At the Shu- 
raucous “blues” or some dozens of bert Theater. 


We predict 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


time and clean and upright as well. 
A neat satire on the extravagances 
of Hollywood with the inimitable 
dryness of Jean Dixon and some ex- 
cellent characterization, and George 
Kaufman in person.—At the Music 
Boz. 


Nina Rosa.—A Shubert operetta 
of Peru that is rather below their 
average in music and distinctly so 
in humor. The slender Armida is 
the comedienne.— At the Majestic 
Theater. 


TONIGHT OR NEveR. — An Hun- 
garian comedy of a prima donna 
who wants an American engagement 
and who needs experience in pas- 
sion to be able to sing Tosca. She 
acquires both—with some tedium— 
before the final curtain. Marriage 
is mentioned also at the end but 
legitimate love has little place in 
Acts I. and II. Act II. is peculiarly 
muddy. We really regret that To- 
night or Never appeals to many as 
romance for it seemed to us full of 
shoddy and claptrap. Helen Gaha- 
gan’s beautiful voice—for she really 
sings bits from Tosca—and Gott- 
schalk’s comedy combine to “put it 
over.”—At the Belasco Theater. 


THE CHILDREN’s PLayers.— An 
adaptation of Oscar Wilde’s story 
The Happy Prince will be given 
every Friday afternoon at four 
o’clock in January, and in Febru- 
ary at the same hour, the play will 
be The Little Princess by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. The diminutive 


Miss Shore who is so happy in juve- 
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nile réles and Mr. Cecil Clovelly, 
formerly in Mr. Hampden’s com- 
pany, are among the members of 
Miss Adrienne Morrison’s lively 
group of adult players. We can 
highly recommend their produc- 
tions.—At the Princess Theater. 


4. December 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN.—Inspired 
no doubt by Strachey, Mr. Stall- 
ings’ drama of the Queen and Essex 
is finely written and compactly knit 
but is chiefly remarkable in the su- 
perb performance given by Miss 
Lynn Fontanne as Elizabeth.—At 
the Martin Beck Theater. 


THE MAN IN PossEssion.—A com- 
edy from London enriched by the 
smart playing of Miss Isabel Jeans 
and Leslie Banks. It is, however, 
one of the most distinctly immoral 
plays in town as the lady in “se- 
duced circumstances” is held up 
for sympathy and the hero is quite 
indifferent to the means she em- 
ploys for keeping her gay little 
house in Mayfair. It is a pity, for 
the situation is otherwise full of 
humor.—At the Booth Theater. 


On THE Spot.—Edgar Wallace’s 
melodramatic burlesque of rack- 
eteering in Chicago. Wilbur Crane 
is excellent as Perelli, the King of 
the Bootleggers. It is a thoroughly 
ugly if exciting story—At the Ed- 
gar Wallace Forrest Theater. 


Srecrriep.—A witty but wordy 
satire of national differences from 
the French of Giraudoux. Charm- 
ingly acted by Miss Le Gallienne but 
ruined by the gaucherie of Ben Ami 
in the title réle-—At the Civic Reper- 
tory. 
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GirRL Crazy.—Gershwin’s latest 
composition which means it is jazz 
of a superior order with a remark- 
ably trained chorus and such catchy 


bits as “I’ve Got Rhythm.” A good 
deal of taste is apparent in the stag- 
ing and the Yiddish comedian is 
often very funny. — At the Alvin 
Theater. 





5. January 


Granp Hore. — Thirty-six hours 
in the most expensive hotel in Ber- 
lin spent under the guidance of the 
German novelist, Fraulein Vicki 
Baum, leave one breathless. The 
seventeen scenes—each with its 
own climax—are shifted with waits 
of less than two minutes and the 
lives of the five main characters are 
entangled with ingenious clever- 
ness. Sam Jaffe as Kringelein, the 
naive clerk, who wants to see some 
of the bright colors in the world in 
the few weeks the doctors have left 
him, and Leontovich as the dancer, 
carry with rare art the sympathy 
of the story. Towards the end there 
comes a scene that is one of the 
most nauseating ever perpetrated. 
Technically, in writing, staging, cast- 
ing and acting, there is no question 
but that Grand Hotel is a triumph. 
It is the epitome of strong, efficient, 
ruthless materialism.— At the Na- 
tional Theater. 


THE VINEGAR TREE. — A thor- 
oughly foolish little comedy that 
provides Mary Boland with an al- 
most continuous cue for laughter. 
Not at all innocent but improbable 
enough not to be taken seriously 
ever. Directed by the skillful mind 
of Winchell Smith and thronged by 
those who want to be amused with- 
out edification.—At the Playhouse. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN DRAMA 


OVE of the drama is one of the 

most deep-seated and healthy 
instincts of the human heart, and 
has always accordingly been used 
by the Church—the great psycholo- 
gist of human nature—to fire the 
imagination of her children and 
press home the truths of religion. 
Inheriting the culture of Greece and 
Rome, her very liturgy, which is the 
highest expression of human wor- 
ship, is largely dramatic in form 
and expression. The most casual 
observer cannot fail to be impressed, 
for example, by the dramatic force 
of the Palm Sunday procession and 
Mass; and the other services of Holy 
Week are scarcely less striking. 
Liturgical experts have expressed 
the opinion that the celebrated 
Easter Sequence, “Victimz Pas- 
chali,’”’ owes its distinctly dramatic 
vividness to the fact that it was orig- 
inally acted. 

An interesting survival of dra- 
matic representations on festive 
occasions may still be found in the 
Philippines. On Easter Sunday 
morning, a procession is formed of 
men and women walking round the 
parish church: the men, headed by 


one representing the Risen Christ, 
on one side; the women, headed by 
Our Lady in deep mourning, on the 
other. The two parties meet at the 
main door of the church, in front 
of which has been erected a repre- 
sentation of the Sepulcher. At the 
moment of meeting a cherub from 
above the Sepulcher whips off Our 
Lady’s mourning veil, and Mother 
and Son greet each other amid uni- 
versal rejoicing. 

A comic element, meanwhile— 
reminiscent of the gaiety of the 
Ages of Faith—is not absent. An 
effigy of the miserable traitor Judas 
has been placed a little way off, 
stuffed with fireworks. These are 
ignited at the moment when the two 
Holy Ones meet, and the wretched 
man explodes, accompanied by 
shouts of joy from all present! 

It would be surprising then if we 
found the Church, so alive to the 
value of drama as not to fear to in- 
troduce elements of it into her sa- 
cred liturgy, neglecting to use it at 
other times for purposes of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

It is at a very early period, ac- 
cordingly, that we find her turning 
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the theater to Christian uses. We 
have certain mention of this as far 
back as the sixth century. In her 
celebrated convent at Poitiers, the 
royal St. Radegunda had a school 
for the better classes in which the 
daughters of many of the kings and 
noblest families of the times were 
educated. In her work of educa- 
tion she had a theater for the per- 
formance of Christian plays, in the 
production of which she was assisted 
by the poet Fortunatus. It is inter- 
esting to note that it was to cele- 
brate her reception of a relic of the 
True Cross from the Emperor of 
Constantinople, that he wrote the 
“Vezilla Regis,” one of the most 
famous of liturgical hymns. Queen 
Bertha of Kent, to whose influence 
the introduction of Christianity into 
England was largely due, was in all 
probability a pupil of her saintly 
kinswoman, whom she undoubtedly 
held in the highest veneration (for 
Canterbury is redolent of the mem- 
ory of St. Radegunda); in which 
case it may not be far-fetched to 
trace the deep-rooted English love 
of drama to a Christian source. 
The next clear information we 
possess of the Church’s influence in 
this direction is in the tenth century, 
when the German nun Roswitha 
wrote her celebrated plays. Like 
so many of her contemporaries Ros- 
witha was an accomplished Latin 
scholar and it grieved her to note 
the influence exerted by the pagan 
plays of Terence. To counteract it 
she conceived the idea of writing 
Christian plays in the Latin that 
was the cultured language of the 
time. Many of these have come 
down to us and have an astonish- 
ingly modern touch; they have even 
been produced in England with suc- 
cess. As the Middle Ages advanced 
Mystery or Miracle Plays increased 
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in popularity as might be expected 
and became more complex in form 
and construction; the Franciscans 
did much to foster this popularity 
and as many as 4,000 actors are said 
to have figured in them in the later 
medieval period, in Canterbury and 
other great centers of Catholic life. 
That they exerted a far-reaching in- 
fluence is undeniable, and our own 
modern drama—which differs in so 
many respects from that of classic 
times—is said to owe its form and 
inspiration to the Church. 

It may here be remarked that the 
term “Mystery Play” refers properly 
speaking to plays dealing with the 
life of Our Lord or His Blessed 
Mother; the “Miracle Play” to the 
legends of the martyrs and saints. 
But in England they appear to have 
been used indiscriminately. There, 
and wherever Protestantism gained 
ground, the Reformation dealt them 
their death-blow; but they still lin- 
gered on wherever the Church held 
sway. The origin of the celebrated 
Oberammergau play is traced to the 
sixteenth century, while in Provence 
and other parts of Catholic Europe 
the old Nativity Plays still exist. 
Nor is the great Passion Play of 
Oberammergau a solitary phenome- 
non, except in the incidence of its 
fame; for many a secluded hamlet 
of Switzerland or the Savoy has its 
own passion play, scarcely less ex- 
cellent, though less famous, which 
has come down through the ages to 
the present day. 

A tragic story is told of a Mystery 
Play enacted in one of the French 
missions among the Red Indians of 
Canada. A missionary there con- 
ceived the idea of producing a Pas- 
sion Play among his untutored con- 
gregation. His actors were care- 
fully trained and the fame of the 
coming production spread far and 
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wide. Intense interest was aroused 
and on the day of the performance 
a vast crowd of Indians from all 
parts appeared. 

The actors did their parts well, 
but so worked on the feelings of 
their savage audience that suddenly 
the latter, during the scene of the 
Crucifixion, rose with a cry of exe- 
cration, and, to the horror of the 
missionary, slaughtered the unfor- 
tunate actors before his eyes! Need- 
less to say, the experiment was not 
repeated. 

The use of the theater, therefore, 
as a legitimate source of Christian 
instruction and entertainment, is a 
tradition that has never been lost, 
and which with the Church’s re- 
covery in modern times is every- 
where showing signs of renewed life 
and vigor. In Spain the dramatist 
Sierra has _ gained international 
fame, and in France Henri Ghéon 


is the recognized genius of the new 


movement. The plays of both have 
been translated into English and 
produced in London and the prov- 
inces. In Ireland, as might be ex- 
pected, the revival is in full swing; 
it has official sanction and patron- 
age and has evoked considerable 
talent in some of the Societies 
formed for the production of Mys- 
tery Plays, such as the Dalkey 
Players. Nor does England, with 
the growing influence of the Church 
and renewal of Catholic life, lag 
behind, though there the amateur 
Societies which are struggling to 
produce a national Catholic theater 
do not receive the popular support 
and encouragement that the sister 
island enjoys. 

The pioneer in the creation of a 
Catholic theater in England is the 
Roswitha Society—named after the 
nun above mentioned -— founded 
about three years ago by Mrs. Old- 
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meadow, wife of the editor of the 
Tablet, and herself an accomplished 
writer. It has already produced a 
number of Catholic plays, of which 
the most important has been Mrs. 
Oldmeadow’s Caecilia, and has the 
special credit of seeking and obtain- 
ing native talent for its productions 
instead of being dependent on Con- 
tinental writers. But the Roswitha 
Society, though a pioneer in the 
field, does not stand alone; the de- 
mand for Miracle Plays is steadily 
on the increase, especially in Lanca- 
shire and the North; while the re- 
cent formation of a Society of Cath- 
olic professionals, under the beauti- 
ful title of “Our Lady’s Players,” 
has given the movement a fillip 
that is likely to have a far-reaching 
effect. And finally it may be noted, 
as an unmistakable sign of the 
times, that the popular Catholic 
publishers, Sheed and Ward, have 
issued an edition of Catholic Plays 
to be read, under the general editor- 
ship of Father Martindale, S.J. 

In these days of unrest, when so- 
ciety would appear to be splitting 
into two different camps—the one a 
reversion to paganism, the other a 
return to Catholicism—it cannot be 
doubted that the Church possesses 
in the theater a powerful weapon 
for good in her struggle with the 
forces of evil. The religious appeal 
of the drama is widely recognized; 
and many who have no knowledge 
of Catholic truth turn to it with 
wistful longing for the fulfillment 
of their spiritual ideals. The stories, 
moreover, of the Church’s heroes 
are full of dramatic possibilities, 
which those outside the Church 
have not been slow to perceive. But 
why should we leave it to men like 
G. B. Shaw and his kind to popu- 
larize the lives of Saints and inci- 
dentally turn them to perverse uses? 
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Their story is ours; the Saints be- 
long to us; and only we know how 
to interpret them aright. 

By representing the mysteries of 
our religion and the Legends of the 
Saints and Martyrs, or other great 
heroes of Christianity, through the 
medium of the drama, which makes 
so forcible an appeal to the human 
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heart with all its possibilities for 
good, much may be done to stem the 
current of paganism and to bring 
the masses outside the Church—who 
cannot perhaps be reached in other 
ways—to a clearer apprehension of 
the truth and the beauty of our re- 
ligion, and of its winning appeal. 
Francis J. Bowen. 





A LONDON BIRD SANCTUARY 


F bird-lovers were to climb the 

high walls of a wild, secluded 
garden within four miles of Charing 
Cross, they would find themselves in 
their element indeed! 

For here is an instance of a real 
“bird-sanctuary,” in no sense made 
by man, but the unaided work of 
the birds themselves, and their own 
free choice. 

Here we find all that makes for 
happiness to our little feathered 
friends. 

Four acres of open grassy mead- 
ow, where the flowers grow just as 
they do in the country. The “ragged 
robin,” cowslip, primrose, bluebells 
and cow-parsley run riot among 
masses of buttercups and dog- 
daisies. 

There, at the far end of the mead- 
ow lies a little copse, and beyond it, 
a miniature hill, dignified by the 
name of “the mountain”; at its base 
a small pond, with overhanging wil- 
lows. The walls are just too high 
for the convenience of the maraud- 
ing cat, and also, happily, too high 
for the smaller birds to trouble to 
fly over. Away in the distance 
stands a long plane avenue, the fa- 
vorite nesting place of larger birds, 
and at its end a cool, stone-built 
shelter, with wood stacked up un- 


tidily beneath its arches, another fa- 
vorite bird nursery. 

Among the birds that yearly nest 
there happily and peacefully, are a 
pair of crows. These are the kings 
of the garden, and their rule, if 
somewhat drastic, is generally ac- 
cepted by the birds. These crows 
allow every kind of bird, except one, 
to live in this bird kingdom. They 
firmly exclude the wood-pigeon. 
Year by year, there is the event of 
the coming of the wood-pigeons, fol- 
lowed by a hard and long fight, in 
which the crows are always victo- 
rious. 

The reason of this exclusion is 
probably that the crows fear the 
power of the large birds, and are 
determined to hold their position as 
kings. 

The crows usually hatch out two 
baby crows every year, and during 
their education, these masters of 
the garden fulfill their useful, if sad 
mission, of “keeping down” the oth- 
er birds. For the crow feeds its 
young on the young of smaller 
birds, and even takes their eggs. 
This is the only element of sadness 
in the life of this “bird garden.” 

And here, even, as is always the 
case with nature, there is consola- 
tion. There was a time when the 
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smaller birds were nesting in such 
hundreds that the trees were ac- 
tually dying from the number of 
nests each had to bear. Then fol- 
lowed the coming of the crows, 
which marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of the garden. 

There, among larger birds, is the 
green woodpecker, who fearlessly 
does his job on the old dying wil- 
lows near the little pond. There 
flits the screech-owl, worried and 
chased in broad daylight by hun- 
dreds of sparrows and tits, who 
takes his revenge at nightfall, by 
robbing many of their nests. There, 
quick as a dart, goes the sparrow- 
hawk in his turn. And on the top 
of the high wall, from time to time, 
may be seen strutting the graceful, 
self-conscious magpie. There again, 
comes the dignified, aloof missel 
thrush for a drink! 

Here, in a pipe standing near the 
old potting-shed was once found a 
great tit’s nest, with seventeen 
charming speckled eggs in it. Alas! 
the tits had, for once, overlooked a 
difficulty in their choice of a home! 
The wee birds throve, but when the 
time came for the parent birds to 
lift them out of the nest on their 
wings, in the usual way, there was 
no room for the upward flight! 
Two or three died, and there was 
woe among both birds and humans, 
until one fine morning a bird-lover 
lifted the remaining fifteen gently 
out of the pipe. For a few days a 
beautiful herbaceous border nearby 
was bristling with tiny tits, till 
the little wings were strong enough 
to bear them away, and all was 
well. 

The “pipe home” was never at- 
tempted again, though the pipe lay 
there for years, and probably lies 
there to-day. The birds love a place 
to remain always the same. Per- 
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haps that is one reason why they 
love this old garden! 

The slight reed warbler flits fur- 
tively among the apple trees in the 
little orchards; the robins build on 
the “mountain” side year by year, 
and with their usual boldness share 
the food of the humans, appearing 
daily in the big, cool dining-room. 
Sparrows, too, are to be seen pick- 
ing up crumbs fearlessly, on the 
floor, during a meal, and carry- 
ing off a date or two through the 
open window. 

The tiny wren has her regular 
nesting place among the thick 
bushes, and the mouse-like hedge 
accentor her secret home in the very 
middle of the lavender. 

The greenfinch and yellow Am- 
mer (usually incorrectly called 
“Yellow Hammer’) come in their 
turn, and the beautiful, shy little 
goldfinch comes in dry seasons, 
knowing that here is always cool, 
clean water in the pool below the 
mountain. The tall, slim, wild, 
aloof missel thrush comes for his 
drink too. And there are happy 
days when the bullfinch is seen, 
and on towards autumn the chaf- 
finches call on their homeward 
journey north. Best of all, per- 
haps, are the dark windy autumnal 
evenings, when the jovial starlings, 
in bands, play their games in the 
big garden before going to bed! 
And these are very real bird games. 
I have watched them hundreds 
of times, and longed to join in 
them. 

Five hundred starlings settle on 
tall elms and Normandy poplars at 
one end of the garden. Five hun- 
dred settle on tall trees opposite, 
two acres away over yonder! There 
is dead silence for about three min- 
utes—then at a signal (one feels it, 
but cannot find out how it is given!) 
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there is a rush across the garden, 
an exchange of position between the 
two bodies of starlings—a good deal 
of screaming, and happy chattering 
and fuss—and then a sudden si- 
lence again. This is repeated five 
or six times every evening at dusk, 
and as the darkness grows the two 
parties settle down to rest, leaving 
the rather bewildered spectator 
wondering who won! 

While the game lasts, it is as ex- 
citing as any hockey match. It is, 
also, an autumn game! 

Almost all the smaller English 
birds find a home at times here. 
They perch on the shoulders and 
knees of their gentle human friends 
and are left entirely to their own 
devices. In one case only did the 
owner of the garden interfere with 
the desire of the birds and the rule 
of old “King Crow.” 

A branch of box had been hung 


up over a bed in one of the upper 


rooms of the house. A thrush built 
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a fine large nest on it. She evident- 
ly thought that this would make a 
safe nesting place in which to bring 
up her young, as the crows had just 
landed their baby in the garden 
and were on the lookout for animal 
food for it. There were difficulties 
foreseen! And the owner of the 
bed beneath the half-finished nest 
sadly removed it! 

In the “bird-garden” this was con- 
sidered “the limit”! 

Why do the birds choose that 
London garden? 

Simply because they love quiet 
and freedom from interference, and 
the almost primeval relations be- 
tween man and beast which they 
find there and would find nowhere 
else now. 

To explain why would take too 
long. The facts are true. This 
“bird-sanctuary” is no fairyland. It 
is also another sort of sanctuary. It 
is a Catholic Monastery. 

Caro. Cowarp. 
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Tuat the spirit of revolutionary 
change, which has long been dis- 
turbing the nations of the world, 
should have passed beyond the 
sphere of politics and made its in- 
fluence felt in the cognate sphere 
of practical economics is not sur- 
prising. The elements of the con- 
flict now raging are unmistakable 
in the vast expansion of industrial 
pursuits and the marvellous discov- 
eries of science; in the changed re- 
lations between masters and work- 
men; in the enormous fortunes of 
some few individuals, and the utter 
poverty of the masses; in the in- 
creased self-reliance and closer mu- 
tual combination of the working 
classes; as also, finally, in the pre- 
vailing moral degeneracy. The mo- 
mentous gravity of the state of 
things now obtaining fills every 
mind with painful apprehension; 
wise men are discussing it; practi- 
cal men are proposing schemes; 
popular meetings, legislatures, and 
rulers of nations are all busied with 
it—and actually there is no question 
which has taken a deeper hold on 
the public mind. ... 

With reason the common opinion 
of mankind, little affected by the 
few dissentients who have con- 
tended for the opposite view, has 
found in the careful study of na- 
ture, and in the laws of nature, the 
foundations of the division of prop- 
erty, and the practice of all ages has 
consecrated the principle of private 
ownership, as being pre-eminently 
in conformity with human nature, 
and as conducing in the most un- 


mistakable manner to the peace and 
tranquillity of human existence. 
The same principle is confirmed and 
enforced by the civil laws—laws 
which so long as they are just, de- 
rive from the law of nature their 
binding force. The authority of the 
divine law adds its sanction, for- 
bidding us in severest terms even to 
covet that which is another’s: Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife; 
nor his house, nor his field, nor his 
man-servant, nor his maid-servant, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 
which is his. 

That right of property, therefore, 
which has been proved to belong 
naturally to individual persons, 
must in like wise belong to a man 
in his capacity of head of a family; 
nay, such person must possess this 
right so much the more clearly in 
proportion as his position multi- 
plies his duties. For it is a most 
sacred law of nature that a father 
should provide food and all neces- 
saries for those whom he has be- 
gotten; and, similarly, nature dic- 
tates that a man’s children, who 
carry on, so to speak, and continue 
his own personality, should be by 
him provided with all that is need- 
ful to enable them to keep them- 
selves honorably from want and 
misery amid the uncertainties of 
this mortal life. Now in no other 
way can a father effect this except 
by the ownership of lucrative prop- 
erty, which he can transmit to his 
children by inheritance. A family, 
no less than a State is a true society, 
governed by a power within its 
sphere, that is to say, by the father. 
Provided, therefore, the limits which 
are prescribed by the very purpose 
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for which it exists be not trans- 
gressed, the family has at least 
equal rights with the State in the 
choice and pursuit of the things 
needful to its preservation and its 
just liberty. ... 

The contention, then, that the 
civil government should at its op- 
tion intrude into and exercise inti- 
mate control over the family and 
the household, is a great and perni- 
cious error. True, if a family finds 
itself in exceeding distress, utterly 
deprived of the counsel of friends 
and without any prospect of extri- 
cating itself, it is right that extreme 
necessity be met by public aid, since 
each family is a part of the com- 
monwealth. In like manner, if 
within the precincts of the house- 
hold there occur grave disturbance 
of mutual rights, public authority 
should intervene to force each party 
to yield to the other its proper due; 
for this is not to deprive citizens of 
their rights, but justly and prop- 
erly to safeguard and strengthen 
them. But the rulers of the State 
must go no further: here nature 
bids them stop. Paternal authority 
can be neither abolished nor ab- 
sorbed by the State; for it has the 
same source as human life itself... . 

The great mistake made in regard 
to the matter now under considera- 
tion is to take up with the notion 
that class is naturally hostile to 
class, and that the wealthy and the 
workingman are intended by nature 
to live in mutual conflict. So irra- 
tional and so false is this view, that 
the direct contrary is the truth. 
Each needs the other: Capital can- 
not do without Labor, nor Labor 
without Capital. Mutual agreement 
results in pleasantness of life and 
the beauty of good order; while per- 
petual conflict necessarily produces 
confusion and savage barbarity. 
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Now, in preventing such strife as 
this, and in uprooting it, the effi- 
eacy of Christian institutions is 
marvellous and manifold. First of 
all, there is no intermediary more 
powerful than Religion (whereof 
the Church is the interpreter and 
guardian) in drawing the rich, and 
the poor bread-winners, together, by 
reminding each class of its duties to 
the other, and especially of the ob- 
ligations of justice. Thus Religion 
teaches the laboring man and the 
artisan to carry out honestly and 
fairly all equitable agreements 
freely entered into; never to injure 
the property, nor to outrage the per- 
son, of an employer; never to resort 
to violence in defending their own 
cause nor to engage in riot or disor- 
der; and to have nothing to do with 
men of evil principles, who work 
upon the people with artful prom- 
ises, and excite foolish hopes which 
usually end in useless regrets, fol- 
lowed by insolvency. Religion 
teaches the wealthy owner and the 
employer that their work-people are 
not to be accounted their bondsmen; 
that in every man they must respect 
his dignity and worth as a man and 
as a Christian; that labor is not a 
thing to be ashamed of, if we lend 
ear to right reason and to Christian 
philosophy, but is an honorable call- 
ing, enabling man to sustain his life 
in a way upright and creditable; and 
that it is shameful and inhuman to 
treat men like chattels to make 
money by, or to look upon them 
merely as so much muscle or physi- 
cal power. Again, therefore, the 
Church teaches that, as Religion and 
things spiritual and mental are 
among the workingman’s main con- 
cerns, the employer is bound to see 
that the worker has time for reli- 
gious duties; that he be not exposed 
to corrupting influences and dan- 
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gerous occasions; and that he be 
not led away to neglect his home 
and family, or to squander his earn- 
ings. Furthermore, the employer 
must never tax his work-people be- 
yond their strength, or employ them 
in work unsuited to their sex or age. 
His great and principal duty is to 
give every one a fair wage. Doubt- 
less, before deciding whether wages 
are adequate, many things have to 
be considered; but wealthy owners 
and all masters of labor should be 
mindful of this—that to exercise 
pressure upon the indigent and the 
destitute for the sake of gain, and 
to gather one’s profit out of the 
need of another, is condemned by 
all laws, human and divine... . 
Private ownership, as we have 
seen, is the natural right of man; 
and to exercise that right, especially 
as members of society, is not only 
lawful, but absolutely necessary. 
“It is lawful,” says St. Thomas of 
Aquin, “for a man to hold private 
property; and it is also necessary 
for the carrying on of human exist- 
ence.” But if the question be asked, 
How must one’s possessions be 
used? the Church replies without 
hesitation in the words of the same 
holy Doctor: “Man should not con- 
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sider his outward possessions as his 
own, but as common to all, so as 
to share them without hesitation 
when others are in need. Whence 
the Apostle saith, Command the rich 
of this world . . . to offer with no 
stint, to apportion largely.” True, 
no one is commanded to distribute 
to others that which is required for 
his own needs and those of his 
household; nor even to give away 
what is reasonably required to keep 
up becomingly his condition in life; 
“for no one ought to live other than 
becomingly.” But when what neces- 
sity demands has been supplied, and 
one’s standing fairly taken thought 
for, it becomes a duty to give to the 
indigent out of what remains over. 
. .. Whoever has received from the 
divine bounty a large share of tem- 
poral blessings, whether they be ex- 
ternal and corporeal, or gifts of the 
mind, has received them for the 
purpose of using them for the 
perfecting of his own nature, and, 
at the same time, that he may em- 
ploy them, as the steward of God’s 
providence, for the benefit of 
others. 


—Encyclical Letter, Rerum Novarum, May 
15, 1891, in The Great Encyclical Letters of 
Pope Leo Xlll. (New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers), pp. 208-222. 











CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSIONS 


Winrzsurc is a name which has 
become famous in recent years as 
the home of the first Catholic In- 
stitute of Missionary Doctors. It 
is a distinction which makes the 
beautiful old Bavarian town a minor 
Mecca for those interested in Cath- 
olic missions. I went to Wiirzburg 
with, I trust, an open mind, but— 
let me admit quite frankly—with 
an undoubted scepticism as to the 
needs, the achievements and the 
prospects of this experiment, new 
in Catholic mission history. 

The Institute is magnificently 
placed. Wiirzburg lies in the nar- 
row valley of the Main, surrounded 
by low, rolling hills; and the city’s 
development is strictly limited 
towards the east and west. The hos- 
pitals, of which Wirzburg pos- 
sesses many and magnificently 
equipped, are situated in the south- 
ern portion of the city. The Medi- 
cal Missionary Institute stands upon 
a slope to the south-west of the 
town, well above and away from the 
noise and dust and heat of the 
streets. With its neighbouring build- 
ing, the splendid modern monastery 
of the Missionary Trappists of 
Mariannhill, it forms, in a sense, 
the outermost boundary of the city 
towards the south-west; it is vir- 
tually in the country, and yet an 
easy quarter-of-an-hour’s walk takes 
one to the hospitals, while a few 
minutes more bring one to the rail- 
way-station. 

The present building is quite new. 
The first shovel was thrust into the 
naked slope on Nov. 14, 1927, 


and the first students entered the 
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still-unfinished house at the begin- 
ning of the winter term, 1928, 
though the solemn opening celebra- 
tions were not held until the feast 
of St. Francis Xavier, December 3rd. 
It is an excellent example of the 
modern school of architecture; prac- 
tical, cleanly, comfortable, destitute 
of all ornament other than that of 
perfect proportions. The Institute 
did not always possess so admirably 
suitable a home; born in tears in 
hard years (1922), its first quarters 
were a fortunately-rented asylum 
for old people, the funds of which 
had been wiped out by the inflation 
of the German mark, and for many 
months the Institute had a grim 
struggle for existence. Its history is 
really the history of one man, the 
present Director, Fr. C. Becker, 
kt ar 

In September, 1920, the first post- 
war meeting of the representatives 
of the Catholic organizations in Ger- 
many was held at Wiirzburg, and 
Fr. Becker was asked to read a 
paper on “Medical Welfare Work 
in Mission Countries,” the immedi- 
ate result of which was the founding 
of the “Catholic Association for 
Medical Missionary Welfare Work,” 
which began with a membership of 
almost one hundred influential 
Catholics, almost all doctors. The 
next step was the acquiring of a 
suitable house for students. It 
would take too long to describe here 
the series of conferences, discus- 
sions, difficulties, unexpected dis- 
appointments which followed. .. . 
Suffice to say that, owing above all 
to Divine Providence and to the un- 
wearying energy, perseverance and 
business ability of Fr. Becker, the 
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first Catholic Medical Mission Insti- 
tute welcomed its first students in 
a very humble way in November, 
1922, and is now a lusty and wel- 
come newcomer in the field of Cath- 
olic missionary endeavour... . 

I went to Wiirzburg with three 
large queries in my mind about the 
Institute and its work. My first 
question was this: Was there any 
real need or demand on the part of 
the missions for this work at all? 
The importance of medical work 
on the missions was clear and un- 
disputed, as was the fact that Cath- 
olics were very backward in this re- 
spect as compared with the Protes- 
tants. But why should this need be 
supplied in this particular way? 
Did the Bishops and Prefects Apos- 
tolic out on the missions want the 
particular solution which the Insti- 
tute afforded? 

The answer was completely satis- 
fying: The demand for these young 
doctors is far, far greater than the 
supply. It is precisely from the 
ecclesiastical authorities in the mis- 
sions that the Institute receives 
most encouraging letters. 

All the members of the Medical 
Institute, I discovered, bind them- 
selves on oath to work for ten years 
on the heathen missions, by agree- 
ment even for longer. This sworn 
pledge they are not allowed to take 
until they have been in Wirzburg 
for over a year, and have had ample 
time to think things over and make 
up their minds. The Institute in 
return offers its medical students 
board and lodging during their 
years of study (i.e., as far as the 
house permits), puts them in touch 
with the ecclesiastical authorities in 
the mission fields, looks after them 
when they return to Europe on holi- 
days—in a word, makes itself re- 
sponsible for them. 
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These young men are all fully 
qualified doctors before the Institu- 
tute sends them out. They do the 
ordinary course of medical studies 
exactly as any other German doc- 
tor. In addition they often do a 
further course of special study in 
surgery, dermatology, ophthalmol- 
ogy, tropical medicine and so on. 
And if they mean to go to an Eng- 
lish or Dutch colony, they have to 
undergo a special examination in 
England or Holland, in order to ob- 
tain their degree there. 

My second difficulty was also of 
a fundamental character: Was there 
any real demand for such an Insti- 
tute on the part of medical students? 
Would it not be far better to direct 
all this energy and fine enthusiasm 
towards the sending out of mission- 
aries rather than doctors? Were 
there really many vocations to this 
kind of life? 

This question Herr Schwefel 
[Senior of the House] answered by 
referring me to the facts. They had 
far more applicants than they could 
find room or funds to accept. He 
explained that the vast majority of 
the students felt no vocation to the 
priesthood, but were ready and anx- 
ious to spend their lives working 
for Christ’s cause in the missions. 
He, and also Fr. Becker, was careful 
to emphasize the fact that their vo- 
cation was to be missionary doc- 
tors—i.e., units in the missionary 
army of the Church. They were not 
simply doctors who meant to work 
later in the mission fields; neither 
were they missionaries who hap- 
pened to be doctors. The Institute 
aimed at turning out missionary 
doctors who would spend their lives 
under the direction and authority of 
the ecclesiastical superiors in the 
missions. Just as many a priest or 
Christian brother passes his whole 
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life in teaching mathematics to 
small boys for the glory of God, so 
these young men want to use their 
lives in God’s service by practising 
their profession in the missions. 

I objected that, if that be their 
point of view, they would surely be 
far better and safer in some reli- 
gious congregation. His answer 
was, that that plan had been sug- 
gested, but that it suffered from in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

There are really only four pos- 
sible solutions to this problem of 
medical welfare work in the mis- 
sions. Either (a) the mission em- 
ploys ordinary lay doctors to work 
in its hospitals, just as it employs 
clerks or catechists; or (b) priests 
are trained as doctors; or (c) lay- 
brothers are trained as doctors; or 
(d) a special congregation of mis- 
sionary doctors is founded. The 
first solution has nothing to com- 
mend it, when compared with the 
Catholic Medical Mission Institute. 
It merely meets the same need in a 
more expensive, less well organized 
and less satisfactory way, while it 
leaves out of count altogether the 
most valuable element of all—zeal 
and enthusiasm. How is the ordi- 
nary missionary bishop to get in 
touch with young doctors imbued 
with the necessary idealism? The 
case for the second solution, the 
priest-doctor, has been strongly 
pleaded; but it too is refuted by ex- 
perience. There are not, and never 
will be, enough priest-doctors to 
supply even a tiny fraction of the 
great need. How many young men 
of high purpose will ever be willing 
to study theology for six years and 
medicine for seven before beginning 
their life’s work? Besides, that a 
priest should practise constantly as 
a dwector is certainly against the 
spirit of Canon Law, and is quite 
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opposed to the instincts of Chris- 
tians, both at home and in the mis- 
sions. The priest’s authority could 
only suffer in the long run by his 
functioning, for example, as a 
gynaecologist. Moreover, medicine 
is a subject which requires constant 
study and reading, even after a man 
is qualified; a priest-doctor would, 
in the majority of cases, be either 
a good priest and a poor doctor, or 
vice versa. As for the third solu- 
tion, few lay-brothers have had the 
secondary education necessary to 
enable them to commence the study 
of medicine; and very few doctors 
would care to join a missionary con- 
gregation as lay-brothers. The only 
remaining solution, and the only 
solution which is likely to produce 
doctors for the missions in suffi- 
cient numbers and quality, is some- 
thing on the lines of the Medical 
Mission Institute. 

Herr Schwefel gave me also the 
solution to my third big difficulty. 
It seemed to me a very reckless 
thing for these young men to set out 
upon a career such as this which 
led nowhere. One might perhaps 
expect from the members of a reli- 
gious order or congregation a will- 
ingness and readiness to be moved 
hither and thither “like an old 
man’s staff” at their Superior’s will, 
trusting in Divine Providence to 
take care of them. But these young 
men were surely not thinking of 
remaining unmarried all their lives; 
and what was to happen when they 
came back to Europe after their ten 
years of missionary work and found 
themselves without money or posi- 
tion, and with the best years of their 
lives behind them? 

It was rather a surprise to learn 
that they were strongly urged to 
marry before going out to the mis- 
sions at all. I discovered that these 














young men’s purpose was by no 
means so foolhardy as I had impru- 
dently assumed it to be, but that 
their needs and prospects had been 
carefully and wisely considered. 
The Institute in Wiirzburg arranges 
a contract for its doctors with the 
Superior of the particular mission 
which they select, and this contract 
always contains more or less the fol- 
lowing clauses :-— 

1. The doctor is accepted as a 
member of the mission staff, and the 
mission assumes the responsibility 
of caring for him (and, if he is mar- 
ried, for his family), just as it cares 
for any other missionary. 

2. The mission pays the expenses 
of the journey out, of the doctor’s 
equipment, and (usually) of the 
journey back to Europe after ten 
years, whether the doctor wishes to 
sever his connection with the mis- 
sion or to return to it. 

3. The doctor is allowed a holiday 
in Europe after ten years of service 
in the mission field, all expenses be- 
ing paid by the mission. 
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4. The mission pays the doctor a 
fixed but modest salary, the amount 
to depend upon circumstances and 
conditions; this salary normally 
corresponds to an income of about 
£100-150 a year at home. 

5. The doctor further receives his 
house free and a certain definite 
sum to meet incidental expenses. 
He is at perfect liberty to undertake 
private practice in so far as he has 
an opportunity of doing so, provided 
this does not interfere with his work 
for the mission. 

These are, broadly speaking, the 
terms under which the doctors of 
the Institute give their service to 
the missions. It is thus in no sense 
true that they go out recklessly and 
in a first flush of enthusiasm; they 
are guaranteed a reasonable security 
and a modest competency. For the 
rest—well, the vocation is to be mis- 
sionaries as well as doctors; they 
must have some trust in Divine 
Providence. 


—D. Donne ty, S.J., M.Sc., in Studies (Dub- 
lin), June, 1930. 














E new papal encyclical on di- 

vorce, birth control, “compan- 
ionate marriage” and other such im- 
moralities has provided a fillip to 
the pope-baiters. That was to be 
expected. There are a good many 
persons who consider themselves 
wiser than the pope, and they are, I 
suppose, at liberty to try to prove 
it. But they should walk warily. 
The pope is no “pushover.” He is 
heir to the vast experience of the 
Catholic Church, an _ experience 
which has been accumulating for a 
long, long time. If a man could live 
969 years, like Mathusala, and 
could keep his mental powers unim- 
paired all that time, and if, unlike 
Mathusala, he didn’t live in one 
spot all the time but traveled like 
the Wandering Jew, he might per- 
haps be in a position to pit his ex- 
perience against that of the Catholic 
Church. 

I say “perhaps,” but speaking 
more accurately he would not be in 
such a position. The Catholic 
Church has already lived twice as 
long as Mathusala and she has 
picked up knowledge from every 
land and people under the sun. She 
learns everything and forgets noth- 
ing. She has therefore a preternat- 
ural advantage over any man who 
came into the world only fifty or 
sixty years ago and will depart out 
of the world again in ten or twenty 
years more. No man really begins 
to know things until he is twenty or 
twenty-five; his brain gets set in a 
mold at about fifty and intelligence 
begins to decline at sixty. An indi- 
vidual picks up a little history, a 
little psychology, a little sociology, 
but what he learns he really gets at 
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second hand and mostly out of 
books. 

But the Church doesn’t get her 
knowledge out of books. She gets 
it on the ground, at 


the time when things Rome Heir to 


happen. She is get- the Wisdom 
ting information of the Ages 
now, for example, 


out of Moscow, out of Peking, out 
of Mexico, out of Buenos Aires, out 
of every land in the world. If I 
were a kind of super-reporter, privi- 
leged to interview Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, President Hin- 
denburg, Premier Mussolini, and the 
Pope on the prospects of the five- 
year plan in Soviet Russia, or the 
possibility of another war in Eu- 
rope, or the expectation of better 
times, I think I would value the 
Pope’s opinion above all the rest. 
The Vatican is a clearing house of 
information from all the world. 

There is a little illustrated paper 
in Paris, a sort of tabloid, called Je 
Sais Tout. Of course 
that title is a joke, 
but it would be no 
joke if the Vatican got out a sheet 
with that name. Rome knows 
everything. Any man _ therefore 
who thinks he knows more than 
the Pope must needs have reliable 
agents sending him inside informa- 
tion from every corner of the earth. 
If he thinks he knows what is go- 
ing on in the world better than the 
head of a world-wide organization, 
he is ridiculous. 


Je Sais Tout 


ND when it comes to a knowl- 
edge not of what is going on in 
the world but of what is good for 
the world; when there is question 
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not of mere information, but of 
what the information means, not of 
knowledge, but of wisdom, there is 
no comparison between the ordina- 
rily well-informed man, even the 
extraordinarily well-informed man, 
and the head of a universal organi- 
zation that has been accumulating 
knowledge and developing wisdom 
for 1,900 years. 

Now take the matter of birth con- 
trol, one of the vices attacked in 
the recent papal encyclical. To 
judge from expressions of opinion 
in the papers, one would imagine 
that birth control was a new inven- 
tion. Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes, for example, trying in a re- 
cent article to answer the Pope, re- 
peats at least ten times such phrases 
as “the trend of modern science,” 
“exponents of modern knowledge,” 
“the scientific and historical view” 
of morals, and so on. As far as I 
can see in that article, he imagines 
that birth control and divorce came 
in with “modern science.” But the 
Pope having at his command the ac- 
cumulated experience of nineteen 
centuries, knows that birth control 
is no new invention. “Science” per- 
haps has developed a new technique 

for an old vice, but 


Old Vice the ancient’ tech- 
New nique was quite as 
Technique effective as the mod- 


ern. And wherever 
birth control was practiced it pro- 
duced disaster. 

The pagan Romans, for example, 
knew all about birth control and 
used it to such effect that the Em- 
perors were compelled in despera- 
tion to devise all manner of laws 
and schemes, to issue warnings and 
threats, to decree punishments and 
promise rewards in the attempt to 
prevent the obliteration of the race 
of Romans. But neither threats nor 
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bonuses prevailed. The Romans 
gradually committed what the late 
President Roosevelt used to call 
“race-suicide,” and in consequence 
when the barbarians, Huns, Goths, 
Vandals, came down from the for- 
ests, the northern seas and from the 
far borders of China, they simply 
walked over the remnants of the 
once proud Roman families. 


OU may read that in any his- 
tory of the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire. But the Catholic 
Church doesn’t have to read it. She 
witnessed it. She was there. Ver- 
gil has a phrase, “Quorum pars 
magna fuit,” and Tennyson in his 
poem “Ulysses” translates it: “I am 
a part of all that I have met.” The 
Catholic Church can say, “I am a 
part of all that has happened since 
Christ.” Where others are readers, 
I am an eyewitness. Where others 
are spectators, I am a participant. 
Others tell about history. I am his- 
tory. Edward Gibbon will give you 
in eight volumes the story of the 
Decline and Fall of 


Rome, but he did not The 
know it as I know it. Everlasting 
I was there. He Eyewitness 


studied the subject 

40 years. I did not study it. I lived 
in it for 400 years. I know why 
Rome fell. It wasn’t the barbarian 
attack. That was merely the last 
episode. It was the degeneracy of 
the Roman physique and of the Ro- 
man mind brought about by defi- 
ance of the laws of nature. The Ro- 
mans tampered with the laws of 
procreation. They indulged sex 
passion, but used means to frustrate 
the natural consequences of that in- 
dulgence. They attempted to play 
a trick upon nature, and nature 
wiped them out. I was there, I saw 
it. I remember it. 
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Now, says the Church, we are 
come again to days of decadence. 
The French, the English, the Amer- 
icans are attempting the same trick 
that the Romans attempted. But 
the Romans were wiped out, and a!l 
who practice birth control will be 
wiped out. You cannot defeat na- 
ture. The barbarians will come in 
again, as they did before. In place 
of Goths and Vandals and Huns, you 
will have Russians, Chinese, Japan- 
ese. The white races will yield. 
The yellow races and the black and 
brown will possess the earth. Be- 
lieve it or not, like it or not, the 
barbarians will inhabit the earth, if 
the civilized races don’t observe the 
first law of nature—‘increase and 
multiply.” 

One critic says the new papal 
document is justified if it be consid- 
ered as a domestic message to those 
within the fold—Catholics. Non- 
sense, the Pope is not writing for 
Catholics alone. He is writing for 
all the world. “Encyclical” means 
a universal letter. There is indeed 
no guarantee that the civilized world 
will take the Pope’s advice. Neither 
is there any guarantee that the civi- 
lized world will survive. If a hos- 
tile horde comes along to kill us off 
and finds that we are killing our- 
selves off, they need only stand at 
the gates, blow their trumpets and 
our civilization will come tumbling 
down like the walls of Jericho. 





IS is all so obvious that it 

seems absurd to write it down. 
But it is incredible how little wis- 
dom have the contemporary advo- 
cates of birth control, divorce, “com- 
panionate marriage” and such. For 
them the sun rises and sets, but they 
see no parable in the fact that night 
follows day. Ex-Governor Smith 
lately described the American peo- 
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ple as one that never carries an um- 
brella. They think the sun will al- 
ways shine. That is surely true of 
Americans and probably of others 
as well. We seem to think the sun 
of civilization will shine forever, 
and that the night of barbarism will 
never come again. There were 
plenty of prophets before 1914 who 
used to keep telling us that there 
would never again be a great war, 
that “science,” this mysterious, om- 
nipotent, super-miraculous “sci- 
ence” of which we hear so much, 
had made war impossible by mak- 
ing it too horrible. Well, the war 
was horrible enough, but unfortu- 
nately not impossible. As with war, 
so with barbarism. It may come 
again. It will come again if civili- 
zation doesn’t behave. That’s the 
A. B. C. of history. But when the 
Pope says it, some people think he 
is talking through his tiara. 

Take, for example, this simple 
fact which the Pope has now pro- 
posed for consideration in two suc- 
cessive encyclicals; the fact that the 
state cannot exist without the fam- 
ily. You may build a wall of indi- 
vidual bricks, but the wall will not 
grow. It cannot perpetuate itself. 
It cannot propagate other walls. It 
will stand for a while and then 
crumble and finally fall. But you 
don’t build a state as you build a 
wall. A state is an organism. It 
must propagate and perpetuate it- 
self. You build a state not with iso- 
lated individuals, but with families. 
The family is the organic cell of the 
state. Kill the cells and you kill 
the organism. | Yet the birth con- 
trollers and the advocates of di- 
vorce are engaged in a conspiracy 
to destroy the family. It takes a 
long time to destroy the family, as 
an institution. Like a great old 
tree, it has its roots deep in the soil. 




















It can lose a few branches and still 
live a long time. Even after all the 
branches have fallen off, or been 
lopped off, the stump may send out 
a few little shoots. But the way to 
kill it, and kill it quickly and en- 
tirely is to dig up the roots. 


ARDON this childish instruc- 
tion. I know it is like the first 
reader: “The cat catches the rat,” 
“the dog chases the cat.” But the 
crowd that yaps at the Pope because 
he denounces divorce and race sui- 
cide, have never read 
the first reader. You 
have to tell them 
that a tree dies when 
you dig up the roots. Even when 
you make that plain statement, still 
they don’t know what you mean. 
You have to go on and interpret the 
parable; the root of the state is the 
family. Divorce and birth control 
are a two-edged ax that is laid to 
the root. When the Pope reads the 
world that little lesson, some per- 
sons cry out “obscurantist,” “medi- 
evalist,” and they describe him—as 
one critic has done—as a “tenth- 
century mind dealing with a twen- 
tieth-century problem.” 

Suppose we grant for the sake of 
the argument that the Pope has a 
tenth-century mind, and that John 
Haynes Holmes, who made that vi- 
cious remark, has a twentieth-cen- 
tury mind. But will the reverend 
gentleman prove to us that a twen- 
tieth-century mind is necessarily 
better than a tenth-century mind? 
It seems to me I remember several 
scientists who have admitted that 
the human mind does not essential- 
ly improve as the centuries pass. 
Knowledge increases, education is 
more widespread, methods of in- 
struction improve, but the texture 
of the mind does not become finer 


The First 
Reader 
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and the capacity for thought does 
not become greater. We read more 
than our ancestors did ten or twelve 
centuries ago, but it may be that the 
more we read the less we think. 
Some one has said very shrewdly 
that “reading is the opium of the 
western world.” It puts the mind 
to sleep. And such an acute ob- 
server as Nicholas Murray Butler 
speaks of “the Lost Art of Think- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Sanger, one of the most ag- 
gressive champions of birth control, 
and by the same token one of the 
most violent antagonists of the 
Pope, ridicules the idea of going 
back to St. Augustine, fifteen cen- 
turies ago for ideas on sex-morality. 
Now it happens that St. Augustine 
has certain advantages over Mrs. 
Sanger. First, he lived in a genera- 
tion when Christianity and pagan- 
ism were locked in a death struggle. 
He left paganism and became a 
Christian. He knew both systems. 


He knew whereof he spoke. Sec- 
ondly, he had had a 

checkered sexual The Modern 
history himself. I Mind and 
hope it is fair to the Ancient 


presume that Mrs. 

Sanger hasn’t had that experience. 
Third, the scholars of the world are 
agreed that St. Augustine’s mind 
was one of the supreme minds of 
all the ages. He ranks with Socra- 
tes, Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas; 
indeed he is superior to them all. 
Augustine’s was the most influential 
mind of a thousand years or more. 
With all due regard to the presum- 
able excellence of Mrs. Sanger’s in- 
tellect, I cannot bring myself to feel 
that she will go down in history as 
the compeer of Socrates. So, in at 
least one case, a fifth-century mind 
was superior to a twentieth-century 
one. Mrs. Sanger is rash to speak 
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sneeringly of Augustine. It simply 
is not done in the world of the well- 
informed. 


i. em essential characteristic of a 
good thinker is that he thinks 
his way through to a conclusion. 
Respice finem said the ancients, and 
we moderns have an equivalent 
phrase, “Don’t start anything that 
you can’t finish.” But your typical 
advocate of birth control or of free- 
and-easy divorce, or of some mod- 
ern substitution for sacramental 
marriage does not see where his ar- 
gument leads him. A man may be, 
for instance, a clergyman, let us say 
a Dean of a famous church in the 
Anglican Establishment, and yet ad- 
vocate sheer paganism. In charity 
we are bound to assume that he 
doesn’t see the end of his argument. 
It would be invidious no doubt to 
suspect that he is in 
the conspiracy to de- 
stroy Christianity 
and that he holds to 
his position because his prestige 
makes the conspiracy more power- 
ful. No, we admit in all kindness 
that he is simply one of those of 
whom we say, “They don’t know 
where they’re going but they’re on 
their way.” Indeed an entire con- 
ference of clergymen, as at Lam- 
beth, may capitulate with pagan- 
ism, without even guessing that 
they have turned traitors. But, in 
the midst of many commentators 
upon the new encyclical, I find one 
who seems to have a glimpse of the 
end. I have already mentioned him, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, professor of 
sociological history at Smith College 
in Massachusetts. He says: 
“Exponents of modern knowledge 
and experience would at once take 
issue with the papal views. First 
and foremost, they would challenge 


Go on, Go on, 
What Then? 
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the basic assumptions underlying 
the encyclical. They would not de- 
ny the existence of God, but they 
would question the easy assurance 
with which the Pope assumes to 
know and interpret divine judg- 
ments on marriage or any other 
question. 

“They would resolutely maintain 
that our present-day astronomical 
and historical knowledge makes it 
quite evident that no man can in 
any way have any certainty of what 
God’s will may be with respect to 
any social problem.” 

I have italicized that last sen- 
tence, hoping that the casual read- 
er will go back over it and read it 
slowly again. “No man,” “in any 
way,” “any social problem”! Sweep- 
ing enough. Clear enough. Honest 
enough, indeed the only possible, 
clear and honest conclusion of 
those who attack the possibility of 
any man’s speaking with authority 
in the name of God. 

But Dr. Barnes is not yet through. 
He is one man who seems to have 


the courage of his convictions. He 
does seem to have 

the determination to One 

go through to the Thorough 
end. Unfortunately Thinker 


the end is moral ni- 

hilism. It is an end indeed, an end 
of civilization as well as of religion. 
Here is the end. 

“As sin is very literally wilful dis- 
obedience of the expressed com- 
mands of God, the modern social 
philosophers would logically hold 
that the whole conception of sin is 
ruled out of the picture of modern 
thought. If one cannot know God’s 
will he cannot well know what is 
sin. One may knowingly commit 
criminal acts defined by man, but 
hardly sinful ones known only to 
God.” 














So! “Sin is out of the picture.” 
If sin is out, conscience is out, right 
and wrong are out; good and bad 
are out. Dr. Barnes will not balk 
at these conclusions. And he has 
plenty of company in declaring that 
there is no such thing as sin, and 
that conscience is therefore a delu- 
sion. He and his friends, I have ad- 
mitted, are honest. But I now make 
a qualification. They are honest as 
far as they go. But of course we 
cannot allow them to stop where 
they would like to stop. The only 
one who really “follows through” 
logically, is the orthodox Christian. 
He says “no sin, no conscience, no 
right or wrong, no good or bad? 
Then no social welfare, no civiliza- 
tion. Good-by to all that.” If Dr. 
Barnes doesn’t see that far, I re- 
tract all I have said about his see- 
ing the end of an argument. If he 
doesn’t see that if there be no sin 
there can be no civilization, he is 
still the dub who fails to follow 
through and doesn’t understand 
why his ball is in a bunker, or in 
the rough, or even me miserum at 
the bottom of the pond. 


‘7 IBERAL” Church clergymen 

deny the right of the Pope to 
speak with certainty and finality 
upon matters of faith and morals. 
Rather stupidly, it must be said, 
they think that when they have 


made that denial 
Christianity they are through 
and Infallibil- with the question. 
ity. Bothor In truth they have 
Neither only commenced. If 


the Pope cannot in- 
terpret the mind of God, who can? 
Dean Inge? Certainly not! Harry 
Emerson Fosdick? No! John 
Haynes Holmes? Don’t be ridicu- 
lous! Who then, the individual 
Church member? Beware, that way 
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lies anarchy. Well then, the united 
Church members? “United”? What 
do you mean—“united”? Do you 
mean the Catholic Church, the only 
one that has even so much as a 
semblance of union? No, they don’t 
admit the infallibility of the Cath- 
olic Church, any more than of the 
Pope. How then shall we know the 
will of God certainly, that is to say 
infallibly? Can Lambeth tell us? 
Lambeth infallible? Please, dear 
reader, this is no laughing matter. 
The only conclusion is that of the 
“liberal” professor: no man, in any 
way can know the will of God in 
any social problem. If you com- 
mence with an attack on the Pope, 
there is where you end, if you “fol- 
low through.” And of course you 
must follow through, because as 
any golfer will tell you, if you don’t 
you will “slice” or “pull” or some- 
how “dub” your shot. And, as we 
all know, there is more slicing and 
hooking and general dubbing in the 
field of theological thought than on 
the golf links. The pity is that the 
dub never know what’s wrong with 
his shot. He says to the instructor, 
“I swear I kept my eye on the ball 
that time and don’t 
tell me I didn’t fol- 
low through because 
I know I did.” Nev- 
ertheless he didn’t, and the usual 
Scotch “pro” will bluntly tell him 
that he didn’t. 


“Follow 
Through” 


O, Dean Inge doesn’t follow 
through. If he did he wouldn’t 

be Dean. Lambeth doesn’t follow 
through. If it did, it would petition 
for disestablishment not only of the 
Church of England, but of the en- 
tire Christian religion. Neither 
does our neighbor, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. He preaches birth con- 
trol, a purely pagan theory, and al- 
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lows divorce, in flat contradiction 
of the plain condemnation of Christ, 
but he builds a Gothic church with 
saints in the niches, a door that is 
a copy of Reims (or is it Chartres?) 
and indeed an entire structure that 
is a plagiarism and a theft from 
medieval Catholicism. If he must 
borrow his architecture, why not 
borrow from the Pantheon? Pagan 
doctrine in a Christian setting is a 
screeching anomaly. After all, there 
is something in “the fitness of 
things.” As for such ostensibly 
Christian but really nondescript 
“ministers” as John Haynes Holmes 
and Charles Francis Potter, they 
themselves don’t know whether they 
are pagan or Christian. 


VER against all this confusion 

is the clarity and the courage 

of the papal utterance. The Pope’s 
yea is yea, his nay is nay. Like his 
Divine Master he speaks as one hav- 
ing authority and not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Unlike those speak- 
ers and writers who pander to the 
popular taste of the 


Not Sic et moment, he does not 
Non, But carry water on both 
Yea! Nay! shoulders. For the 

Pope is no politi- 


cian. He is not running for office. 
He has no constituents whom he 
must be careful to please. It is 
quite possible that when he speaks 
out frankly and fearlessly as he al- 
ways does, on moral questions, he 
may offend not only non-Catholics, 
but even some half-baked Catholics. 
But if it must be so, he seems to say 
“So be it,” for like St. Paul he says, 
“If I did please men I should not be 
the Servant of God.” And also like 
Jesus Christ Who looked sadly after 
those that left Him when He pro- 
pounded a hard saying, he does not 
tone down his remarks or qualify 
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them by inserting weasel words. He 
does not explain, and explain, and 
explain away. The Pope like the 
Church of which he is the spokes- 
man, doesn’t have to cater to the 
mode of the moment. He looks at 
moral problems and he deals with 
them, as we say, “sub specie xterni- 
tatis,” in the light of eternity. 

The Pope speaks in time, but re- 
gardless of time. His message out- 
runs time. His eye is on the future, 
rather than on the present, and he 
interprets the present and the future 
in the light of the long, long past. 
Therein he has the advantage of the 
upstart philosophers of this, or any 
other single generation. They know 
nothing except what they see be- 
fore their very nose. The Pope 
knows all that the ages-old Catholic 
Church holds in her memory. He 
has background. And since he has 
background, he has also foreknowl- 
edge. If you know how a human 
problem arose a thousand years ago, 
and how it was solved, or what hap- 
pened because it was not solved, ob- 
viously you can approach the same 
problem arising now, and apply 
greater wisdom to its solution than 
if the whole affair were brand new 
to you. Other moralists have to 
reach out and grab at the first sug- 
gestion made by a novelist, or a 
dramatist, or some _ fly-by-night 
popular philosopher, who himself 
has no wisdom because he has no 
tradition, no memory, no_back- 
ground of knowledge. 


HEN the Pope comes out point 

blank against divorce, birth 
control, sterilization, eugenics, and 
all the other prevalent and popular 
immoral fads, he doesn’t expect that 
his encyclical will be popular. He 
knows as well as any man can tell 
him that it will be attacked, ridi- 
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culed, and as men say “refuted” and 
that the chief charge against it will 
be that it is “anti-modern,” “anti- 
quated,” “obsolete,” “antediluvian” 
and all that. But the people who 

fling those adjec- 
J’y Suis tives, to say the 
J’y Reste least, don’t know 

their Einstein; they 
forget relativity. What is modern? 
What is ancient? Nineteen thirty- 
one is “modern” at this moment. 
But in a half century 1931 will be 
obsolescent; in three or four cen- 
turies 1931 will be antiquated. But 
in 1981 and in 9181, the antiquated 
Church will be still on terra firma, 
still erect amidst the ruins of all 
things that called themselves “mod- 
ern.” And as for the word “ante- 
diluvian,” the Catholic Church may 
indeed be called antediluvian. She 
was here before many a flood. But 
the more important fact is that she 
is also postdiluvian. She is here 
after the floods. Another flood is 
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coming. Antediluvian, postdiluvian, 
before the flood, after the flood, 
during the flood. 

It’s a wonder her critics and her 
enemies don’t stop berating her and 
take to studying her. If they would 
only study the Catholic Church, 
they might learn the secret of her 
survival. I don’t suppose they will 
take a hint from me, but if they 
care to hear it, I will tell the secret, 
—one of the secrets of the Catholic 
Church: She lives and lives on be- 
cause she has the right doctrine 
about such fundamental things as 
marriage, divorce, birth control, sex 
morality. Regardless of all fads, 
and new inventions, and “wonder- 
ful” sociological discoveries, she 
goes serenely along preaching the 
old Gospel, and when the new in- 
ventions, eugenics, “companionate 
marriage,” birth control, swift and 
easy divorce are abandoned as be- 
ing destructive to society, there she 
is and there she will be. 

















ENCYCLICAL “Cast1 CONNUBII” 


DatTep December 31, 1930, a plain- 
spoken Encyclical on “Chaste Mar- 
riage,” was published on January 
8th, and immediately made wide- 
ly known in this country in English 
through the agency of the Associat- 
ed Press. The Holy Father had 
forecast this official pronouncement 
in his Christmas Eve address to the 
Cardinals. It is a document of 16,- 
000 words, and while it says noth- 
ing new for Catholics, it strongly 
emphasizes the Catholic position on 
marriage for all the world to read. 
In view of the widespread evils 
threatening marriage and the home 
at the present day, this clear state- 
ment of principles and uncompro- 
mising condemnation of false opin- 
ions is most timely. 

Pope Pius XI. outlined the sub- 
ject matter of his Encyclical in one 
of its early paragraphs as follows: 
“We have decided to speak to you, 
Venerable Brethren, and through 
you to the whole Church of Christ, 
and indeed to the whole human 
race, on the nature and dignity of 
Christian marriage, on the advan- 
tages and benefits which accrue 
from it to the family and to human 
society itself, on the errors contrary 
to this most important point of the 
Gospel teaching, on the vices op- 
posed to conjugal union, and lastly 
on the principal remedies to be ap- 
plied.” 

In developing these important 
topics, the Holy Father established 
the Scriptural ideal of conjugal 
faith and unity as opposed to the 
modern condoning of infidelity and 
the growing evil of divorce. Con- 
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siderable stress is laid on the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage as or- 
dained by God, namely the beget- 
ting of children, and the condem- 
nation of birth control except by 
means of mutual continence; this 
part of the Encyclical aroused most 
comment on the part of non-Catho- 
lics during the days following the 
publication of this Papal document. 
So-called “therapeutic” abortion is 
absolutely condemned as is mutila- 
tion, “except when no other provi- 
sion can be made for the good of the 
whole body.” Our Holy Father is 
entirely aware of the economic ar- 
guments advanced for limiting the 
family, and he points out that the 
remedy is to change the economic 
situation of the needy, and he places 
this as a duty upon the well-to-do 
and upon the State. The Church’s 
reluctance to permit her children to 
enter into “mixed marriages” is 
made clear and the reasons for this 
attitude explained. Young people 
should be prepared for marriage 
and parenthood by “wholesome in- 
struction and religious training,” 
and not merely by physiological ed- 
ucation. 

The Encyclical ends with a beau- 
tiful prayer: “May the Father, ‘of 
Whom all paternity in heaven and 
earth is named,’ Who strengthens 
the weak and gives courage to the 
pusillanimous and fainthearted, and 
Christ our Lord and Redeemer,’ ‘the 
institutor and perfecter of the holy 
Sacraments,’ Who desired marriage 
to be, and made it, the mystical im- 
age of His Own ineffable union with 
the Church, and the Holy Ghost, 
charity, the light of hearts and the 
strength of the mind, grant that 


























what We by this letter have ex- 
pounded concerning the holy Sacra- 
ment of matrimony, the wonderful 
law and will of God respecting it, 
the errors and impending dangers, 
and the remedies with which they 
can be counteracted, all will per- 
ceive, will admit with a ready will, 
and by the grace of God will put 
into practice, so that fruitfulness 
dedicated to God will flourish 
again vigorously in Christian wed- 
lock.” 


natin, 
> 





DEATH OF MARSHAL JOFFRE 


On the eve of his seventy-ninth 
birthday, the distinguished “Victor 
of the Marne,” Joseph Jacques Cé- 
saire Joffre, died in the hospital of 
the Brothers of St. John of God in 
Paris on January 3d. Joffre was 
a descendant of a Spanish refugee 
who settled in the Pyrenees, and 
here the future Marshal of France 
was born, one of eleven children, in 
1852. From his youth he was 
trained for a military career, and 
as a second lieutenant, he took part 
in the defense of Paris in the War 
of 1870. In the years that followed 
he did garrison service in France 
and was engaged in military engi- 
neering work in Formosa, Indo- 
China, and at Timbuktu. 

In 1901 Joffre was made a Gen- 
eral and during the Moroccan trou- 
ble ten years later he was head of 
the French Army. During the 
World War he gained his chief re- 
nown at the Battle of the Marne. 
He was the first General to receive 
the revived rank of Marshal of 
France. He was also elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. Joffre, 
during most of his life, had been an 
anti-clerical, but during his fatal ill- 
ness, he called for a priest and 
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asked for the Last Sacraments. 
These were administered to him a 
week before his death. Cardinal 
Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, and 
Msgr. Maglione, the Papal Nuncio, 
visited the dying soldier and the 
Holy Father sent his Apostolic 
Blessing. 

A Pontifical Funeral Mass was 
celebrated in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and the same military and 
civic honors were paid to Joffre as 
had been paid to Foch. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday a military Memorial 
Mass was celebrated in the French 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul in 
New York, attended by Ambassador 
Claudel and by representatives of 
the French Army and Navy and of 
our Army and Navy. The sermon 
was preached by the Most Rev. M. 
Stanislas Gillet, O.P., Master Gen- 
eral of the Dominican Order, who 
had been a Chaplain in the Army of 
the Marne. May the soul of this 
great soldier rest in peace. 


ia 
ae 





MEETING OF PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL GROUPS 


Two important conventions were 
held during the Christmas holidays; 
the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association assembled a hundred 
delegates at Loyola University in 
Chicago for two days to discuss 
Scholastic philosophy as it applies 
to modern conditions, and _ the 
American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation held in Boston its largest 
meeting since its inception eleven 
years ago. 

The Philosophical group devoted 
one session to the consideration of 
various aspects of the life and 
teaching of St. Augustine. Msgr. 


James H. Ryan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University, in his address as re- 
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tiring president, urged that Scho- 
lastic philosophy must build on 
present-day scientific facts, just as 
St. Thomas built on the science of 
his day. A session was devoted to 
theodicy, and another to the rela- 
tion of various sciences to philoso- 
phy. The Rev. Francis J. Haas of 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
read a paper on “Necessitarianism 
in Contemporary Ethics,” in which 
he pointed out the fallacy of the cur- 
rent assumption that conduct is 
good or evil according to the stand- 
ards set by one’s group. The new 
officers elected were: Dr. Gerald B. 
Phelan, of Toronto, President; the 
Rev. James A. McWilliams, S.J., of 
St. Louis, Vice-President; and Dr. 
Charles A. Hart, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

His Eminence William Cardinal 
O’Connell welcomed the delegates 
of the Historical Association to Bos- 
ton and said there was a noteworthy 
spirit of fairness on the part of non- 
Catholic historians apparent dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. Pa- 
pers on a great variety of subjects 
were read by many of the foremost 
Catholic historians of this country 
and Canada. Mr. Carlos E. Casta- 
fieda, of the University of Texas, 
contributed a study on the “Earliest 
Catholic Activities in Texas”; Dr. 
James F. Kenney of the Depart- 
ment of Public Archives of Canada, 
spoke on “Early Irish Church His- 
tory as a Field for American Stu- 
dents”; Dr. Theodore Maynard, of 
Georgetown University and a fre- 
quent contributor to THe CATHOLIC 
Wor tp, took as his subject, “Peter 
Martyr d’Anghiera, Humanist and 
Historian”; and Dr. Louis O’Brien, 
from the University of California, 
treated the “Huguenot Policy of 
Louis XIV. and Pope Innocent XI.” 
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The officers for the coming year 
are: Dr. Carlton J. Hayes, Professor 
of History at Columbia University, 
President; Dr. James F. Kenney of 
Ottawa, and the Rev. James M. 
Reardon of Minneapolis, Vice-Presi- 
dents; the Right Rev. Msgr. C. F. 
Thomas of Washington, D. C., 
Treasurer; the Rev. Dr. Peter Guil- 
day and the Rev. Dr. George B. 
Stratemeier, O.P., of the Catholic 
University of America, Secretaries; 
and Miss Josephine Ryan, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Archivist. 


<i 
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SOLEMNIZING CANONIZATION OF 
NortTH AMERICAN MARTYRS 


Tue Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus in charge of the Shrine of the 
North American Martyrs at Auries- 
ville, N. Y., desire to make widely 
known the spiritual privileges 
granted during this first year fol- 
lowing the Canonization of the first 
Saints of North America. These 
are mentioned in the following Re- 
script: 

“The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, in virtue of faculties special- 
ly granted to it by our Most Holy 
Lord Pius XI, in consideration of 
the peculiar circumstances in this 
instance, after hearing favorably 
the pleas urged by Very Reverend 
Father Charles Miccinelli of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and Postulator of this 
Cause, has readily granted the In- 
dult requested to hold for three days 
to be designated by the local Ordi- 
nary celebrations in honor of the 
Holy Martyrs, John de Brebeuf and 
Companions, in the churches or 
public oratories of their respective 
dioceses in the United States of 
North America with the privilege of 
the Indulgence, Plenary and Partial, 
to be gained in the usual form of the 




















Church, keeping however the In- 
struction of the Congregation of 
Rites appended to this Rescript: 
notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary whatsoever. 
“C. Carp. LAURENT, 
“S.R.C. Prefectus. 
“ALPHONSUS CaRINI, 
“S.R.C. Secretarius.” 
June 29, 1930. 


— 
oo 





MoTHER Mary Loyota, oF BAR 
CONVENT, YORK 


Just before Christmas there died 
in England one of the most impor- 
tant figures in English Catholic de- 
votional literature of our time. 
Mother Mary Loyola passed away in 
her eighty-sixth year, after having 
spent seven years as an invalid as 
the result of a fall. She was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary,—known in this coun- 
try and Canada as the Sisters of Lo- 
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retto.— which was founded by the 
noble English lady, Mary Ward. 
From the convent school of her In- 
stitute in York, the oldest existing 
convent in England, Mother Loyola 
wrote books for children and for 
adults that made religious instruc- 
tion and devotion attractive. 

The funeral of this venerable au- 
thor was celebrated by the Right 
Rev. Joseph R. Cowgill, D.D., Bishop 
of Leeds, in whose diocese the Bar 
Convent is located. The Right Rev. 
Thomas Shine, D.D., Bishop of the 
neighboring Diocese of Middles- 
brough, preached the sermon. The 
music was rendered by the Benedic- 
tine choir of Ampleforth Abbey in 
York. 

Among Mother Loyola’s books 
may be mentioned: The Child of 
God, Holy Communion, The Soldier 
of Christ, Confession and Commun- 
ion, Hail, Full of Grace, Jesus of 
Nazareth, Welcome, Home for Good, 
Heavenwards and Trust. 














HERBERT F.. WRIGHT, PH.D., LL.D., 
has made an intensive study of his 
present subject, “International 
Law.” He was for a time editor of 
publications for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 
later managing editor of the Consti- 
tutional Review, and then editor of 
the International Conference of 
American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration. At the beginning 
of the present college year Dr. 
Wright became Professor of Inter- 
national Law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. He is the author of a life 
of Philander C. Knox in the ninth 
volume of American Secretaries of 
State and Their Diplomacy. 


BerRTHA Raprorp (Mrs. FREp- 
ERICK O.) SuTTON has given us many 
stories gathered during her yearly 
sojourns in Lourdes, but none, we 
venture to say, more appealing than 
the present little sketch, “A Sign of 
Love.” Mrs. Sutton’s first book, 
Catherine de Gardeville is being 
widely read and appreciated. 


A.tways delightful, Dr. Josern J. 
REILLY becomes brilliantly whim- 
sical in his “Tickets for Parnassus,” 
which, despite its apparent light- 
ness, demanded scholarly attain- 
ments in its author. His Masters 
of Nineteenth Century Prose, pub- 
lished last year, is proving its use- 
fulness in many lecture rooms. 


A MAN of diverse talents and 
broad training is the Rev. Josern A. 
Dewe (“Consciousness of Kind”), a 
new contributor, at present Profes- 
sor of Sociology at St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn. He holds his M.A. 
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from Victoria University, Manches- 
ter, England, and is also a D.Litt. 
of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Docteur és Lettres of the Sorbonne. 
His versatility is evidenced by the 
fact that he was for three years 
President of the Diocesan Commis- 
sion of Labor at Pittsburgh, and 
that he is the author of a History 
of Economics and a Psychology of 
Politics and History and likewise a 
contributor to Merry England, 
America, The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view and Travels. 


Mary Dixon THAYER (Mrs. MAvu- 
RICE FREMONT-SMITH) has given up 
much of her writing since her mar- 
riage, contending that “it is better to 
live a poem than to write one.” 
The home which together with het 
infant son, is now her chief inter- 
est, is a two-hundred-year-old farm- 
house at Carlisle, Mass., in which 
the old and the new are pleasantly 
blended. 


Rev. VINCENT JOSEPH FLYNN, 
M.A. (“Sangre Azul”), graduated 
from the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, in 1923, was ordained four 
years later, and has since been 
teaching Latin and English at St. 
Thomas’s Military Academy in the 
same city. This is his first contri- 
bution to our pages. 


Evia Francis GILBert (“Proph- 
ecy”) again charms us by her deli- 
cate verse. Many varied and even 
alien interests do not interfere with 
her muse. 


WritinG that seems destined to 
remain as literature is given us in 

















“Pau and Its Legends” by MIcHAEL 
MONAHAN, one of our most gifted 
collaborators and friends. Did we 
not know that such is the fate of 
many masterpieces, we should have 
been surprised to learn that several 
of Mr. Monahan’s books have been 
allowed to go out of print. We may 
hope that with a return to literary 
standards, they will be again on the 
market. 


MANY years ago HAMISH CAmp- 
BELL heard a_ white-haired Irish 
granny crooning a tow-haired child 
to sleep on her knee beside a stone- 
flagged hearth on the West coast of 
Ireland, and “A Gaelic Lullaby” is 
what she sang. It loses nothing in 
the hands of its translator, for many 
years Secretary of the Gaelic League 
in Scotland, his native land. He has 
lived in America for the past four- 
teen years, at present in Weymouth, 
Mass. 


Tue death of Harvey WICKHAM 
in Rome in November at the height 
of his literary career came as a 
shock to everybody. “Cruelty in 
Music” was sent to us only a few 
months previously. Music was Mr. 
Wickham’s first field, and he was 
well known in this country as pian- 
ist and organist before he went to 
live abroad about sixteen years ago. 
He was at one time musical director 
of The San Francisco Chronicle 
Traveler. 


Two kinds of pirates appear in 
another interesting article gleaned 
from JAMES OWEN Tryon’s treasure 
trove of legal lore, ““Treasure-Seek- 
ers.” Added to his own experience 


is that of his uncle, Judge E. Henry 
Lacombe, for many years Senior 
Justice in the U. S. Circuit Court in 
New York. 
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Marie VAN Vorst (Mrs. GAETANO 
CaaiaT1) (“The Lollipops of Mother 


Candida.” Part II.) left us in sus- 
pense last month as to the fate of 
Peter. It is settled in a very satis- 
factory manner in this issue. 


Ir is a pleasure to introduce a 
new and charming poet from the 
far West, Frances (Mrs. H. B.) 
HATHAWAY, who like her famous 
namesake, Ann, indeed “hath a 
way,” with words, as our readers 
will agree. She is a busy wife and 
mother, but manages to give some 
time to writing, and has had stories 
and poems published in The Dial, 


Scribner’s, etc. Mrs. Hathaway 
makes her home in Aberdeen, 
Wash. 


WE were sure that the next step 
in the literary career of EpYTHE 
HELEN BROWNE would be the publi- 
cation of a book. She is now plan- 
ning one, of which “St. Basil” and 
many of her other CATHOLIC WoRLD 
contributions will form a_ part. 
Honors continue to come to Miss 
Browne from many sources. In the 
Yearbook of the Writers Club of Co- 
lumbia University, an essay of hers, 
“The First ‘Boiled’ Surgeon,” writ- 
ten originally for The Nation, was 
included. 


THE recent publication of the 
Grand Duchess Marie’s Education 
of a Princess lends special interest 
to PRINCESS ANASTASIA DE GEORGIE’S 
“A True Widow and Disconsolate.” 
Its subject is the aunt of the Grand 
Duchess, with whom she lived after 
her mother’s death and her father’s 
second marriage. The Princess 
Anastasia was herself a Maid of 
Honor to the Empress of Russia and 
had personal experience of the trag- 
edy of Russian royalty. 








Mew Books 


The Glory of the Nightingales. By Edwin Arlington Robinson.—Ash Wednes- 
day. By T. S. Eliot.—Old Pastures. By Padraic Colum.—Moliére. By John Pal- 
mer.—The Eternal Magnet. By Siegfried Behn.—The Deepening Stream. By 
Dorothy Canfield.—Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Thomas. By 
Dr. Martin Grabmann. Undiplomatic Memories. By William Franklin Sands.— 
White April. By Lizette Woodworth Reese.—Twice Born in Russia. By Natalia 
Petrova.—Twelve Years in the Catholic Church. By John L. Stoddard.—Correggie. 
By Corrado Ricci.—The American Rich. By Hoffman Nickerson.—Before and 








After Prohibition. 


By Millard E. Tydings.—Principles of Catholic Sex Morality. 


By Dr. Rudolph Geis.—Sex Education and Training in Chastity. By Rev. Felix 





The Glory of the Nightingales. By 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Ash Wednesday. By T. S. Eliot. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Old Pastures. By Padraic Colum. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Not for many bounties will the 
year 1930 be held in benediction— 
but it was an interesting year in 
poetry. This is scarcely to say a 
spectacularly distinguished one; al- 
though any year which brings a new 
Poet Laureate, and a laureate who 
is so authentically a poet as John 
Masefield, becomes easily memo- 
rable. But just at present our con- 
cern is with the distinct and indi- 
vidual beauty of three volumes of 
American verse—at least of verse 
by three who may be counted Amer- 
icans by birth or residence, although 
not always by both. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Glory 
of the Nightingales reaches neither 
the singing heights nor the wound- 
ing depths of his Tristram, yet it is 
one of the best of those quiet do- 
mestic tragedies which so much of 
his work has incorporated. In 


Malory, the rather obvious failure, 
the “man of dreams more than of 





M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap.—Wolsey. By A. F. Pollard.—Foreign Publications. 


deeds,” obsessed with the vengeance 
which seems to him not murder but 
justice, we have a modern Hamlet. 
Like Hamlet he is quickly turned 
from his project when he sees what 
vengeance life itself has wrought 
upon the broken Nightingale—and 
as Hamlet himself might have been, 
quickly constrained to a new life 
of service by the ironical generosity 
of his enemy’s last act. As usual, 
Mr. Robinson’s telling of the story 
is deeply psychological; with the 
pitiful psychology of groping men 
physically and mentally almost too 
tired to ask questions, certainly too 
tired to wait for answers. This 
sense of lassitude is poetically ac- 
centuated by his Greek chorus of 
the lapping sea—the waves “like 
toiling, weary people” longing them- 
selves for rest: while a unity of past 
and present and even future is sug- 
gested by the memory of Agatha, 
the woman whose death has taken 
the love of both men with her into 
eternity. 

It would be difficult to find either 
an inspiration or a method more 
different from Mr. Robinson’s than 
that of Mr. T. S. Eliot—yet curi- 
ously enough, Ash Wednesday is 
also a poem or series of poems im- 
pregnated with weariness. But 





















there is something strangely excit- 
ing, even thrilling in this volume of 
scarcely more than_ twenty-five 
pages. For the voice of a living 
soul is always exciting, and through 
these intensely subjective and in- 
volved lyrics the soul speaks, cries 
as indubitably as through Thomp- 
son’s “Hound of Heaven” or his 
“Sight and Insight.” It cries, in 
fact, as indubitably as_ through 
Dante’s tragic Comedy—the begin- 
nings of that Comedy of the wist- 
ful, groping Dante not yet crowned 
priest or king over himself—and in 
the same language of Catholic mys- 
ticism. With that language are 
mingled paradoxical memories of 
“Mr. Prufrock,” sophisticated and 
perverse memories of “The Waste 
Land,” which is merely saying, per- 
haps, that whatever way he travels, 
the poet takes himself with him. At 
any rate, nothing in our recent lit- 
erature can well be more arresting 
than this present stage of Mr. Eliot’s 
pilgrimage—unless it be the stage 
just ahead! 

A new book of Padraic Colum’s 
poems is always “a wonder and a 
wild delight,” since no one can illus- 
trate better than himself that mix- 
ture of realism and fantasy which 
he himself once wisely defined as 
the essence of Celtic genius. In Old 
Pastures we have peasant songs 
with the starkness and the vividness 
that is only in peasant songs—pos- 
sibly only in songs of the Irish peas- 
ant. We haye evoked memories of 
the woodbine, the dual, imprisoned 
flame of “Branding the Foals,” the 
sacrosanct satire of “Brandon,” 
that tender rapport with starling 
and the “little bat astray” or the 
“condors with shuttered, iron- 
heavy wings” which was the charm 
of Mr. Colum’s very decorative vol- 
ume, Creatures. And is there not 
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an inescapable Irishness, an echo 
of old heroic Irish lays, in the 
dreamful group of his unrimed 
poems on Hawaii? 

Yes—taking it all for all, we may 
well comfort our hearts with what 
the poets gave us during that year 
of sorrows just closed! K. B. 
Moliére. By John Palmer. New 

York: Brewer & Warren. $5.00. 

Mr. Palmer’s Moliére, strictly 
speaking, is more nearly a critical 
commentary than a biography, for, 
while in the earlier portion of the 
book he has dealt thoroughly with 
the accumulated mass of legend and 
fact that attaches to the life of any 
great character, the life, after 
Moliére began to write plays, is only 
incidental to a critical analysis of 
these plays. Not that the author 
is lost sight of in his work, for Mr. 
Palmer is careful to show just how 
closely Moliére’s life is reflected in 
his plays. Particularly is this true 
when he explodes the malicious 
slanders that the envious contem- 
poraries and careless biographers 
of Moliére have deduced from his 
works. He vigorously denies that 
Le Misanthrope, admittedly the most 
personal of the plays, is the tragedy 
of a man mis-mated in affection, as 
Moliére’s enemies had claimed be- 
cause of the fact that he had un- 
happily married Armande. 

All dramatic authors, with the 
possible exception of Shakespeare, 
make their stand in relation to the 
problems of the world. Moliére’s 
measure in his comedies is: 


“La parfaite raison fuit toute ex- 
trémité, 

Et veut que lon soit sage avec 
sobriété.” 


The mono-ideated man is the inevi- 
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table butt of the shafts of his wit. 
The middle course is the best; ex- 
aggeration is the greatest evil. He 
wrote Tartuffe, not to ridicule the 
clergy or the pious, but to pierce 
hypocrisy and to insist that even 
virtue may be overdone. But in 
Don Juan he ridiculed the cynic, 
the doubter of all things, as equally 
unbalanced. Mr. Palmer comments 
on the irony of fate that allowed 
Moliére, the champion of “.. . the 
virtues of prudence and modera- 
tion,” to be stigmatized as an im- 
moral and anti-social writer by such 
widely separated critics as Bossuet 
and Rousseau. 

The circumstances surrounding 
the death of Moliére bear out the 
contention of Mr. Palmer that “there 
is not a syllable in his plays or an 
act of his that is inconsistent with 
the professions of a Catholic Chris- 
tian, and nothing was further from 


his philosophy or his practice than 


a militant non-conformity.” He 
died in the arms of two Sisters of 
Charity, manifesting to the end his 
desire for heaven, and asking for 
the sacraments of the Church, which 
were not forthcoming, because two 
priests refused to come to the death- 
bed of a member of an excommuni- 
cated profession, and a third arrived 
too late. 

Has Mr. Palmer succeeded in the 
presentation of the world’s greatest 
dramatic comedian? If discerning 
use of original and secondary 
sources; judicious sifting of the evi- 
dence about the facts of Moliére’s 
life; intelligent commentaries and 
critiques of the plays; and an inter- 
esting, readable quality of the 
whole—if all these constitute a good 
critical biography, then Mr. Palmer 
has succeeded. He is only occa- 
sionally tedious in a long book, and 
only then when he details at length 
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the history of the first engagements 
in the provinces. a: 0. 


The Eternal Magnet. By Siegfried 
Behn, Ph.D. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. $4.00. 

Dr. Behn has written a most read- 
able and interesting history of phi- 
losophy from the beginnings in the 
mind of primitive man to the pres- 
ent day. His aim is to introduce 
his readers to the genuine thinkers 
of every nation, and to teach them 
to distinguish what is erroneous 
from what is true in philosophy. 
He writes: “The only thing that 
really matters where philosophic 
judgment is concerned is Truth... . 
Therefore we must take care not to 
view metaphysical systems as if 
they were so many works of art, 
in the elemental and unique indi- 
vidualities of which we can take 
delight. Whatever is important 
and true in the worlds of thought 
built up during the human past, 
whatever, therefore, must be made 
a part of the living spiritual treas- 
ure of the modern spirit :—that it is 
with which the philosopher deals.” 

We do not agree with Dr. Behn’s 
every estimate, for he often over- 
praises mediocre philosophers, an- 
cient and modern. We do not see 
what poets like Dante and Shake- 
speare, saints like St. Ignatius, or 
artists like Correggio and Giotto are 
doing in this philosophic galley, but 
I suppose a man whose original re- 
search dealt chiefly with problems 
of esthetics ought to have a chance 
to enlarge his canvas as he wills. 
We miss too many a name that is 
well known to the English speaking 
world to-day, while unheard-of Ger- 
man philosophers are all duly 
chronicled. However the book is 
well written by a scholar who views 
the world of thought through the 

















glass of the philosophia perennis, 
to which he devotes an excellent 
chapter. The translation has been 
ably done by George N. Shuster. 

x & < 


The Deepening Stream. By Dorothy 
Canfield. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 

Throughout the War when shal- 
low literature ran rampant, through 
the post-war cynicism and cheap 
sophistication, Dorothy Canfield 
held high the banner of beauty in 
truth. Amid a welter of “realistic” 
novels whose one claim to realism 
lies in the fact that they display 
only the dingy, repellent side of life, 
her books contain realities. The 
glory of the commonplace is some- 
times considered to sum up her 
creed—yet the beauty to be found 
in music, in the family, in service, 
can never be a commonplace to 
most of us. 

How many of the novels of 1915 
can be reread to-day without a feel- 
ing that they are outmoded? Yet 
The Bent Twig endures as a beauti- 
ful picture of the lasting influence 
of a happy home life upon the chil- 
dren who had left it behind. The 
Deepening Stream gives us three 
children from an unhappy home— 
only one of whom escapes the bond- 
age of her early emotional environ- 
ment through a perfect marriage. 
The book is more than this, how- 
ever. 

As Matey develops, her family, 
although an integral part of her ex- 
istence, is not her whole life. We 


share in the work she and her hus- 
band do in France, in their far- 
reaching compassion for the world 
at war, in the terrible depression 
that grips them when they wake to 
the dismal failure of the world at 
With her we realize that 


peace. 
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“the only despair lies . . . in not see- 
ing the vastness of which this life 


is a part.” Instead of despairing of 
the universe we see it as a stream 
ever deepening and being enriched 
by the efforts of its individual com- 
ponents. Here, truly, is a philoso- 
phy of hope! gC. 2 


Introduction to the Theological Sum- 
ma of St. Thomas. By Dr. Martin 
Grabmann. Translated from the 
second German edition by John 
S. Zybura, Ph.D. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

It is one of those truisms so true 
that people are often surprised at 
its apparent novelty that nothing 
is a substitute for the thought of a 
philosopher; no work of history, 
no commentary however brilliant, 
no recapitulation can afford the in- 
sight into the man and his work 
that the actual text gives, read in 
the language in which he wrote. 
The happy day seems now to be 
drawing nearer and nearer when 
the philosophy and theology of St. 
Thomas will be thus mastered, when 
his very words will be as familiar 
to students as to-day are the nat- 
urally less effective formulations of 
commentators, or, as it sometimes 
happens, the commentators of com- 
mentators. It was unquestionably 
with this end in view that the emi- 
nent German scholar, Dr. Grab- 
mann, from his rich treasury of 
knowledge of medieval life and 
thought, particularly of the Angelic 
Doctor, drew forth this splendid 
Introduction to the Theological 
Summa of St. Thomas, which now 
appears in English for the first 
time, thanks to the indefatigable 
labors of Dr. Zybura. 

The fundamental aim of this 
work of enabling the student to 
read the Summa of St. Thomas with 
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the greatest profit possible, has been 
accomplished with an ease and 
thoroughness demanded and ex- 
pected only of a scholar of the cali- 
ber of the esteemed author. He 
asks the very questions regarding 
the Summa which an interested stu- 
dent might ask; and he answers 
these questions in a manner which 
leaves no room for complaint under 
the relation either of adequacy or of 
clarity. Beginning with an exposi- 
tion of the historical origin of the 
Summe in general, he sketches a 
picture of the intellectual life of 
the period, the different literary 
forms used in the exposition of the 
truths of Christian Revelation, and 
the final emergence of the Summa 
as the most acceptable literary form. 
Then is traced the position of St. 
Thomas in this strenuous intellec- 
tual life, the reasons why he decided 
to write his Summa, and the spirit 


and form that possess this work. 
This is followed by enlightening 
comments on the best manner of 
interpreting and utilizing the work. 
Finally, the contents of the Summa 
are outlined in very brief though 


stimulating fashion. Throughout 
the Introduction Dr. Grabmann be- 
trays his intense admiration for the 
brilliancy and originality of the 
work of Aquinas, frequently taking 
pains to indicate that the genius of 
St. Thomas is evident not only in 
the brilliant way he could say what 
had been said rather hesitantly and 
confusedly before, but that he could 
say what had never been said in any 
manner before. 

The translator has rendered a 
very valuable service in making this 
work available to the English-read- 
ing world. Our hats off again to 
that vigorous minded though physi- 
cally weak scholar in Colorado 
Springs! F. J. S. 
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Undiplomatic Memories. 1896-1904. 
By William Franklin Sands. 
New York: Whittlesey House: 
The McGraw Hill Book Co. $3.00. 
Undiplomatic Memories is ab- 

solved by its title from the demands 

of a connected narrative or formal 
thesis. It retails the experiences 
and observations of a young Amer- 
ican diplomat who, after a brief so- 
journ in Japan, was assigned to 

Korea, where he soon left the diplo- 

matic corps to become personal for- 

eign adviser to the king—from 1899 

to the outbreak of the Japanese- 

Russian war in 1904. The volume 

easily holds one’s interest, not 

merely in its glimpses of diplomatic 
processes, but rather by the abun- 
dance and detail of its sketches of 

Korean life and character, both in 

high and low degree. Mr. Sands 

writes with a facile pen; he shares 

a wealth of anecdotal illustration 

that is always interesting, often 

amusing, at times harrowing; and 
his record of “good old Korean cus- 
tom,” so rapidly disappearing un- 
der Japan’s modernizing influence, 
well merits a place on the ethnolog- 
ical shelf. However, the Catholic 
reader regrets that the brief histor- 
ical reference to religious persecu- 
tions (p. 89) rather emphasizes the 

French martyrs, whereas thousands 

upon thousands of the natives like- 

wise gave their lives for the faith; 

and the implication (p. 93) of vil- 

lages being Catholic in order that 

their bread might thereby be but- 
tered, might be taken by the casual 
reader as a general indictment, 

which we feel sure the writer did 

not intend. 

Mr. Sands writes of troublous 
times for the little peninsular king- 
dom, whose greatest misfortune 
was its geographical destiny to be- 
come a buffer state for China, or 

















Russia, or Japan. After the war 
with Russia, it was Japan’s to have 
and to hold. Inspired with the hope 
of averting this inevitable loss of 
sovereignty, Mr. Sands accepted the 
post of foreign adviser to the be- 
wildered figure-head of a king, and 
for a few interesting years shared 
diplomatic life behind the scenes. 
England, Germany, France, Russia 
and Japan were busily watching one 
another get fingers into the Korean 
pie, with America it seems watch- 
ing them all to keep her fingers out 
of it. Unfortunately for his opti- 
mistic purpose, Mr. Sands got no 
official recognition. Might the 
handicap of youth, in an Orient that 
makes age and wisdom synonymous, 
be overcome? Not so the depend- 
ence on interpreters; the enforced 
absences of one hundred days when 
no one who had witnessed death 
might see the king; and, most nulli- 
fying of all, the declared indiffer- 
ence of the American consulate, 
withholding any vestige of support. 
The result was inevitable, and the 
recollections end with the Japanese- 
Russian war intoning the obsequies 
of Korean independence. Neverthe- 
less, says Mr. Sands, it was a great 
adventure; and everyone but the 
Koreans will agree with him. 

The Korean reader may expect 
some apologia of America’s indif- 
ference, since he believes that it was 
these selfsame United States that 
first introduced Korea to the world, 
in 1884, when by mutual treaty each 
country agreed to recognize and 
support the sovereignty of the oth- 
er. Why then was Secretary Hays 
so insistently indifferent? Why, 
later on, at the Peace of Ports- 
mouth, did Roosevelt assent to the 
Japanese mandate, deliberately ig- 
noring the treaty? Was it “merely 
a scrap of paper?” If so, a rare 
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price for the Nobel prize! True, 
this took place after the 1904 that 
marks the end of Mr. Sands’s Mem- 
ories, but a brief epilogue thereon 
would be illuminating, unless per- 
chance it must needs be too frankly 
“undiplomatic.” P. J. B. 


White April. By Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $1.50. 

Here is another slender, yet 
strong milestone on a poet’s path. 
Miss Reese has been writing poetry 
since the eighties, her first book ap- 
pearing in 1887, and this is the tenth 
volume from her pen. There is no 
loss of her charm and vigor, no les- 
sening of her freshness and that in- 
describable thing we call, for lack 
of a better name, quality. She sings 
of the same things she has always 
sung of; the seasons, the toll of the 
year and its flowering; the harvest 
of apples dropping down, the bulbs 
going to sleep in the dark to wake 
in the spring. These things are 
more than mere things with Miss 
Reese; they are the evidences of hér 
creed; a creed sturdy and simple, 
that needs no declaration but is a 
part of its own fulfillment. 

That she can write a long poem 
we know from the beauty and ten- 
derness of Little Henrietta; that she 
is a master of fine prose writing, 
A Victorian Village is at once proof 
and vindication of her straying from 
the path of poetry; indeed ii is often 
poetry itself. That her lyric gift is 
such as to place her in all antholo- 
gies in this country and England, 
where she is never tagged with the 
parenthetic aside “American,” has 
been proven. 

White April is a thin volume of 
less than sixty poems, but each one 
is packed with a rich content. Some 
of its lyrics are among the best that 
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tions (p. 89) rather emphasizes the 

French martyrs, whereas thousands 

upon thousands of the natives like- 

wise gave their lives for the faith; 

and the implication (p. 93) of vil- 

lages being Catholic in order that 

their bread might thereby be but- 
tered, might be taken by the casual 
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chance it must needs be too frankly 
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Miss Reese has written; for exam- 
ple: “Ownership,” “Your First 
Love,” “Greed,” “Gold,” “Scarcity,” 
“Pain, the Ancient whip of God,” 
and “Bells.” Vv. T. MCC. 


Twice Born in Russia. By Natalia 


Petrova. Translated by Baroness 
Budberg. New York: William 


Morrow & Co. $2.00. 

Under a pseudonym, designed to 
conceal her aristocratic origin, the 
author of this book has given us a 
record of her early experience as 
child, schoolgirl and bride, and an 
account of her later experience un- 
der the Revolution — terminating, 
happily, in her secretaryship to 
Father Walsh, during his relief 
mission to Russia. The gathering 
and outbreak of the revolutionary 
storm which swept away the tradi- 
tions and privileges of her class are 
described from the personal angle 
and with a vivid directness that in- 
delibly impresses scenes and situa- 
tions on our memory. The work in 
its quality of detachment and in its 
lack of rancor is at once fascinating 
and tantalizing. One is amazed at 
a passivity that can present with- 
out comment so fearful an account 
of personal suffering; at a power of 
restraint which can look, calm-eyed, 
on the deleting hand that has de- 
stroyed the context of one’s life. 
But wonder grows to irritation as 
the work proceeds, and gap follows 
gap in the narrative, until the reader 
comes to feel as a rebuff the delib- 
erate withdrawals of the author. The 
personal method involves, after all, 
a certain sacrifice of reserve. One 
cannot have one’s cake and eat it, 
either in literature or in life. 

The style has an element of 
abruptness, a lack of literary finish, 
which, in view of the swiftness and 
poignancy of the narrative, are not 
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But the 
translation is at times inexcusably 
clumsy, and lacks throughout ease 


altogether displeasing. 


and colloquial grace. E. D. 
Twelve Years in the Catholic Church. 
By John L. Stoddard. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. 

Converts to the Catholic Church 
are frequently suspected and some- 
times accused of regretting their en- 
trance into the Church of Rome. 
John L. Stoddard, after twelve years 
as a Catholic, has written a book to 
prove that most emphatically that 
is not true in his case. As he writes 
in the short Preface, he desires, es- 
pecially in these days of militant 
Modernism, to reaffirm and justify 
his continued belief in the funda- 
mental dogmas of the Christian re- 
ligion which are now so savagely 
denied and doubted. He says, fur- 
thermore, that he wishes to make 
clear that he has not a shadow of 
regret that he took the step which 
brought him into the Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. Stoddard, who was an ardent 
advocate of Rationalism for forty 
years, and who is now in his eighty- 
fourth year, strikes boldly in de- 
fense of dogma and miracles, two 
ideas hopelessly passé in the minds 
of most “liberal” Christians. If we 
are to reject dogmas in religion, 
“why not,” asks our author, “with 
equal logic, reject the constitution 
of a Government, the by-laws of a 
club, the platform of a political 
party, the regulations of an institu- 
tion, or even the bones of the human 
body?” Equally illogical is it for 
anyone who believes in God to deny 
miracles. “To claim that the Creator 
and Director of this boundless uni- 
verse,” writes Mr. Stoddard, “‘is limi- 
ted to a single method of activity, 
because it is the one He usually 




















employs, and the Lord of nature is 
entangled in a web of His own weav- 
ing, is to deprive Him of free will 
and omnipotence.” How uncom- 
promising must be the Church which 
claims to be the One True Church, 
is set forth, perhaps a little causti- 
cally, in the chapter, “Why Rome 
Could Not Go to Lausanne.” A final 
chapter collects miscellaneous notes 
from letters and conversations on 
such diverse topics as the Crucifix 
of Limpias, Humility, and the 
Church Militant. Stoddard’s Cath- 
olic life has been fruitful in many 
literary works, mostly translations 
of scholarly German and French 
apologetic and biographical studies. 
This latest original work is a fitting 
sequel to his first Catholic book, 
Rebuilding a Lost Faith. It reaf- 
firms what he had written on the 
last page of that earlier book: “I feel 
that this One, Holy, Apostolic 
Church has given me certainty for 
doubt, order for confusion, sunlight 
for darkness, and substance for 
shadow.” a. BM 


Correggio. His Life and Work. By 
Corrado Ricci. New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. $10.00. 

This sumptuous volume by the 
distinguished art critic and former 
director of the picture gallery at 
Parma contains the essence of the 
ripest fruits of the enormous bibli- 
ography which has gathered about 
the master, clarified by the author’s 
own rare critical faculty and sound 
personal bias. His work gives every 
evidence, from profound scholar- 
ship to individual esthetic enjoy- 
ment, that it may prove the pro- 
verbial last word on Correggio, the 
supremely gifted child of the Ren- 
aissance—too near to perfection 
not to presage decay. 

The two hundred and ninety-six 
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reproductions of the works of the 
master occupy more than half of 
this notable book. The remainder 
is devoted to Corrado Ricci’s eluci- 
dations which divide the life of 
Correggio according to the high 
peaks of his genius that seemed to 
soar suddenly from the vague and 
beautiful youthful period into the 
supreme technique of the Camera 
di San Paolo, of the Cupola of San 
Giovanni Evangelista at Parma, and 
of the great altar pieces such as 
the magnificent Madonna of St. 
Jerome, and the Madonna of St. 
George. Of the last the author 
writes: “We find in this picture— 
the last painted by the artist with 
a sacred subject—the simplicity of 
the themes employed in his first 
works and especially in the Ma- 
donna of St. Francis . . . It would 
seem as though the mind of the art- 
ist, terrified by his latest pictorial 
audacities and filled with vague re- 
grets for the past, had paused a mo- 
ment and heard a voice calling him 
back to the traditional composure 
of earlier days.” 

This serenity, this ecstatic beauty, 
as yet unmarred by sensuousness, 
is probably found in its fullest 
measure in the Madonna of St. 
Francis, containing, perhaps, the 
most devotional representation of 
the saint of Assisi ever painted, and 
a St. John the Baptist for once in 
his rugged desert aspect, as if, by 
chance, he had wandered from the 
wilderness into that Renaissance 
portico where the Madonna holds 
her court. 

The author traces the influences 
which worked strongly in this great 
genius from Mantegna down, and 
quotes Buckhardt’s remark that 
Correggio represents from the point 
of view of technique the last and 
highest development of Italian 
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painting: “Leonardo, it is true, at- 
tempted the interplay of reflex 
lights, but it was reserved for Cor- 
reggio to introduce chiaroscuro into 
the shaded masses, obtaining a 
transparency that we vainly seek 
in the works of his great predeces- 
sors.” 

With Correggio’s death the twi- 
light of the gods began. Behind, in 
the glories of departing day were 
giants. The future held little be- 
sides the inanities of Carlo Dolci 
and the wax-doll school of religious 
art, unfortunately still too well es- 


tablished. A. MCC. S. 
The American Rich. By Hoffman 
Nickerson. Garden City, N. Y.: 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Nickerson believes that the 
United States needs a land-owning 
leisure class to solve all its present- 
day problems, racial, economic and 
religious. He devotes over three 
hundred pages to this impossible 
thesis, making an occasional wise- 
crack as his despised man in the 
street would put it, but talking ar- 
rant nonsense as a rule. 

Like Mr. Belloc he sees red when 
mention is made of bankers, politi- 
cians or Jews. He utters many a 
commonplace with the air of a 
prophet, and makes many a state- 
ment which is either false or which 
needs a good deal of qualifying. 
He finds fault with the Catholic 
Church for its exclusiveness, un- 
fairly ascribing it to the Irish clan- 
nishness which dominates priests 
and people in the United States. 
He wants Catholics to work for re- 
union on a Protestant basis, impu- 
dently asserting that Episcopalians 
are not strictly (sic) Protestants. 
He declares dogmatically that Cath- 
olics made a political error in nomi- 
nating a Catholic for President, and 
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then asks us why we resent even the 
friendliest criticism. 

American Democracy has been a 
failure according to our author, for 
it has within one hundred years 
ended in making our President a 
strong elective monarch, while Con- 
gress and Senate have become the 
laughing-stock of the people by 
their cowardice and stupidity. There 
is only one way out: Elect our 
Presidents, our Congressmen and 
our Senators from a landed leisure 
class and all will be well in the com- 
monwealth. This kind of writing 
begets fascism and bolshevism. 


B. &. C. 
Before and After Prohibition. By 
Millard E. Tydings. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

When national prohibition was 
written into the Constitution of the 
United States contrary to right rea- 
son and the liberty of the citizen, its 
advocates made many a lying claim 
with regard to its ending the evil 
conditions existing in our country. 
They declared that it would end 
drunkenness; that it would practi- 
cally eliminate deaths from drunk- 
enness; that it would decrease 
crime; that it would empty our jails 
and penitentiaries; that it would 
abolish the saloon and all traffic in 
intoxicating beverages; that it 
would make the roads safer to trav- 
el; that it would make bank depos- 
its and saving accounts grow at a 
faster rate; that it would direct the 
money spent for liquor to the pur- 
chase of more socially useful things; 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Senator Tydings of Maryland in 
this volume shows from State and 
Federal statistics that not one of 
these claims has been made good. 
He proves that since prohibition ar- 
rests for drunkenness have been on 

















the increase; that deaths from alco- 
holism have increased five hundred 
per cent; that the prison population 
of our Federal prisons has more 
than doubled; that graft and cor- 
ruption have become widespread, 
and the Prohibition Bureau itself 
has to its credit the unwarranted 
killing of 1,365 citizens, and the dis- 
honorable discharge of near 1,300 
of its officers for fraud and bribery; 
that saloons have increased under 
the label of the night club and the 
speakeasy; that the number of li- 
censes revoked for drunken driving 
has increased from 1,476 in 1920 to 
8,217 in 1928; that the American 
people are consuming annually 
87,000,000 more gallons of wine, 
and 12,000,000 more gallons of liq- 
uor to-day than in 1920; etc., etc. 
An arrogant faction, not remark- 
able for asceticism, dictated this law 
in a time of war hysteria to a body 
of ear to the ground politicians, who 
remained wet while they voted dry. 
Their power is dwindling day by 
day, as the people begin to realize 
the utter failure of their “noble” ex- 
periment. Whether or not the cum- 
brous machinery of repeal will ever 
work effectively we do not know; 
but with millions hostile to the 
spirit and purpose of prohibition it 
must needs become a dead letter 
within a few years. B. L. C. 


Principles of Catholic Sex Morality. 
By Dr. Rudolph Geis. Translated 
and edited by Charles Bruehl, 
Ph.D. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. $1.25. 

Sex Education and Training in Chas- 
tity. By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $3.75. 
Here are two books on what is 

undoubtedly a matter of the very 

first importance at the present time, 
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education in Sex Ethics. The cha- 
otic state of opinion outside the 
Church on problems that are vital 
for society no less than for the indi- 
vidual is notorious, so that the peo- 
ple who think are coming to recog- 
nize the Catholic Church more and 
more as the one authoritative and 
consistent teacher of a definite sys- 
tem in this department. For read- 
ers of this class, the first volume 
named above will provide a satisfy- 
ing though brief summary, written 
by one Catholic scholar and trans- 
lated and edited by another. Within 
the compass of a hundred pages we 
are given a Catholic presentation of 
the biological, spiritual, ethical and 
pedagogical aspects of the subject. 
Scientific, logical, practical, well in- 
formed, the author has given us a 
helpful book on a very important 
subject. 

No less sound, Father Kirsch’s 
book is rather more practical and 
popular as well as more compre- 
hensive in its treatment of the 
numerous concrete questions that 
crowd around the general problem 
of training in matters of sex. In- 
deed one may quite reasonably look 
upon this book as the volume for 
which some of us—priests, parents, 
educators—have been searching 
with growing impatience these many 
years. Written originally as a doc- 
torate dissertation at the Catholic 
University, and later enlarged, the 
book is enriched with the sugges- 
tions of such men as Professors 
Cooper, Ryan, Furfey, Moore, John- 
son, Kerby, and Walsh. The bib- 
liography is extensive, the index 
serviceable. Well read, reasonable, 
definite, scientific in his approach 
as well as idealistic, the author is, 
we believe, well deserving of the 
gratitude of the perplexed parent 
to whom as Archbishop MecNicholas 
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says in his foreword, the volume 
will be a boon. The history, the 
need and the defects of sex instruc- 
tion in the schools are treated in 
the first part of the book. Then 
chapter by chapter we have a valu- 
able series of practical discussions 
on such topics as Who Shall In- 
struct? What Must be Told? How 
Shall it be Told? Evil Talk, Control 
of Thought, Adolescence, Associa- 
tion Between the Sexes, Physical 
Health, Religious Helps, Education 
for Marriage make up other precious 
chapters. The author is familiar 
with Freud as well as with St. Al- 
phonsus and quotes Polybius and 
the American Birth Control League 
as cheerfully as Baumgartner or the 
U. S. Government Reports. He has 
given us an indispensable book. 

J. MCS. 


Wolsey. By A. F. Pollard. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00. 

Students of the Reformation era 
in English history will acknowledge 
themselves deeply indebted to the 
author of this scholarly and dis- 
criminating volume on one of the 
outstanding figures in the Tudor 
period. Its clearness and scrupu- 
lous care for objective fact make it 
a model of what historical writing 
should be. In some respects its 
spirit and manner are reminiscent 
of the late Lord Acton. 

If Cardinal Wolsey does not 
emerge from the pages of Mr. Pol- 
lard’s volume as a more admirable 
figure than formerly, at least he is 
absolved from some of the things 
which have been laid to his charge. 
For example, no question now seems 
possible as to his loyalty to the 
Holy See in the full Catholic un- 
derstanding of the term. He 


was emphatically not a herald of 
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the final and complete break with 
Rome, nor was he what Catholics 
had at one time labeled him in an 
old portrait, L’auteur du schisme, 
at least, so far as his own inten- 
tions were concerned. On the con- 
trary, he was, Mr. Pollard asserts, 
“the most papally-minded of Eng- 
lish statesmen.” This fact, how- 
ever, does not connote any percepti- 
ble zeal for spiritual progress and 
it seems that the penitent Wolsey of 
our old school books, who when ban- 
ished to his archdiocese of York 
abandoned himself to simplicity of 
life and the religious welfare of his 
flock, must go the way of other 
pleasing but unauthentic legends. 
The cardinal accepted the banish- 
ment unwillingly and bent all his 
efforts to recovering his lost posi- 
tion at court and his former influ- 
ence with Henry VIII. Of serious 
desire to abolish abuses, except in 
so far as they were a hindrance to 
his own policy or advancement, he 
apparently showed no traces and 
his own acquisition of wealth by 
means of pluralities is staggering 
when translated into modern money 
values. One is relieved to know 
that he made a good death, for his 
whole life is a painful contrast to 
the sanctity and unworldliness of 
his contemporary, the Bishop of 
Rochester, known to present-day 
Catholics as Blessed John Fisher, 
and to the heroic fidelity to con- 
science of the great Chancellor who 
followed Wolsey—Blessed Thomas 
More. G. D. M. 


Foreign Publications.—Of the 
making of books on Lourdes there 
seems to be no end. We have read 
more than a score of them, but we 
must admit that not one of them 
surpasses in beauty and charm 
Lourdes, by Gaetan  Bernoville 
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(Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 10 fr.). 
The author retells the well-known 
story of the saintly Bernadette, the 
humble peasant, intent solely on 
her supernatural mission, and ful- 
filling it to the letter despite every 
kind of obstacle. He knows the 
country around Lourdes well, and 
paints to the life the hills and val- 
leys of Southern France, the fields 
of Bartrés, the home of the Sou- 
birous at Lourdes, and the convent 
at Nevers. He is especially im- 
pressed by the resignation of the 
thousands who leave the shrine 
without obtaining a cure, and by 
the many conversions of Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike won by our 
Lady’s mighty intercession.— 
Lourdes from another aspect is the 
subject of Guérisons de Lourdes en 
1927, 1928, 1929 (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 10fr.), in which Dr. Auguste 
Vallet, President of the Bureau des 
Constatations Médicales of Lourdes 
discusses twenty-two miraculous 
cures at the shrine. Contrary to 
what most non-Catholics believe, 
the object of this searching bureau 
is not to prove the cures at Lourdes 
miraculous, but to give a natural 
explanation of the cures effected, if 
that is at all possible. Fifty years 
ago the outside world was almost 
unanimous in denouncing the clergy 
as “exploiters of the pilgrims,” the 
doctors as hypocrites who had sold 
themselves to the organizers of the 
pilgrimages, and the seekers after 
a cure as hysterical morons acting 
a part in a carefully prepared play. 
To-day while a few unbelievers un- 
scientifically still shut their eyes to 
the evidence, adduced by medical 
men of every shade of opinion, 
an ever increasing body of investi- 
gators have abandoned the faulty 
and all too easy explanations of 
their forbears. A noticeable fact is 
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the increasing number of physi- 
cians, who come to Lourdes an- 
nually to study the cures at first 
hand. In 1880 but five doctors at- 
tended the Medical Bureau there. 
Since that time the number has 
steadily increased to 27 (1890), 
216 (1900), 478 (1910), 621 (1925), 
738 (1926), 722 (1927), 788 (1928) 
and 920 (1929). 

La Limitation des Naissances 
(Birth-Control) by Docteur Raoul 
de Guchteneere (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 12 fr.), is alittle volume 
of rare value, meriting wide circula- 
tion in its original form and well 
deserving of translation into Eng- 
lish. We regret its somewhat be- 
lated review. It appears in the 
series Etudes Philosophiques et Re- 
ligieuses and is a study of Birth 
Control by a French Catholic physi- 
cian who, in addition to his profes- 
sional competence, possesses the 
further qualification of a_ well- 
trained philosophical mind. Be- 
ginning with a description of the 
teaching of Malthus and its use by 
the neo-Malthusians, the author 
proceeds to study and refute the 
chief arguments—medical, eugenic, 
economic, and moral—put forward 
by the advocates of contraception. 
A concluding chapter deals with the 
relation of religion to morality and 
with the religious aspect of parent- 
hood. The outlook is wide, the tone 
modern, the temper scientific, the 
teaching sound; this is a good deal 
to say of any work on the worried 
issue in question. M. l’abbé Le- 
clercq, who introduces the book, 
places it among the three lonely 
volumes available to the average 
French reader seeking a popular, 
and at the same time serious, pres- 
entation of the Catholic side of cur- 
rent controversies on the family. 
The Introduction, by the way, is 
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worth more than a cursory mention 
for it offers the best summary we 
have found of the recent develop- 
ment of moral paganism in France. 
It reads like a military critic’s story 
of the details of a great offensive, 
and is good material for a transla- 
tion in pamphlet form. As M. Le- 
clereq says, we are being pressed 
from all sides and it is high time 
now to organize a counter attack. 
The subjects of the striking 
biographies included in the series 
Les Grands Ceeurs (Paris: E. Flam- 
marion. 12 fr. le volume) are men 
who have discovered the principal 
need of their times and consecrated 
themselves to satisfying it. Seven- 
teen volumes have already ap- 
peared, dealing with such diverse 
characters as Plato, St. Peter, Aris- 
totle, St. Bernard, Louis XVI. and 
Lacordaire. Henri Ghéon’s study 
of the Curé d’Ars has already been 
put into English. In a recent vol- 
ume the veteran Georges Goyau 
gives a brilliant picture of the 
philosopher, patriot and Archbish- 
op whose strong resistance to Ger- 
many kept the hearts of Belgians 
united and hopeful, as his learning 
and piety drew the hearts and 
minds of non-Catholics toward the 
Catholic faith, Le Cardinal Mercier. 
With equal verve and charm, Albert 
Cherel paints the worldly Abbé 
Rancé who, after his dramatic con- 
version, became the founder and de- 
fender of the austere Trappists. 
Seattered here and there in the 
voluminous works of the great Afri- 
can Doctor, St. Augustine, espe- 
cially in his one hundred and 
twenty-four tracts on the Gospel of 
St. John, are striking lights on the 
character and mission of Jesus 
Christ. On the occasion of the fif- 
teenth centenary of St. Augustine, 
one of his disciples, Pére Antonin 
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Thonna-Barthet of the Augustinians 
of Malta, gathered these passages 
together and so arranged them as to 
form a “Life” of Christ from His 
birth to His Ascension, L’Evangile 
Commenté par Saint Augustin 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 25/fr.). The 
French translation can give no idea 
of the curiously compact and 
rhetorical style of the original but 
it does make the Saint’s profound 
and beautiful thoughts accessible 
and clear. The compiler has done 
his work well. 

La Certitude sur l’Existence de 
Dieu, by R. Lortal, P.S.S. (Avignon: 
Aubanel Fils Ainé. 4fr.40), is a 
little book of but fifty-nine pages, 
yet it easily makes up in impor- 
tance for what it lacks in size. In 
a very clear and concise manner the 
author discusses St. Thomas’s five 
proofs from reason for the existence 
of God. Although the arguments 
are presented in such a way that 
much of the difficulty in under- 
standing them is obviated even for 
those unfamiliar with Scholastic 
philosophy, they are set forth with 
scholarly precision corroborated 
by excellent notes. Each proof is 
dealt with separately, though their 
interdependence, where such exists, 
is also shown, and the cumulative 
evidence, from reason alone and 
entirely apart from Revelation, 
leads us at the end to agree with 
the author that “Now we may state 
with an absolute metaphysical cer- 
tainty: ‘Yes, there exists a Being 
universally and infinitely perfect, 
Cause and End of all other beings. 
Yes, in truth God ezists.’” 

One of the recent volumes in the 
series Bibliothéque Catholique des 
Sciences Religieuses is Littérature 
Espagnole, by M. Legendre (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay. 12fr.). Spain is, and 
has been, a thoroughly Catholic 














country, and her faith is reflected in 
her literature, though this is not, as 
the author states, “a literature of 
the sacristy, of petty devotions, of 
superstition.” The works of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, 
who are numbered among the 
writers of the Golden Age of 
Spanish literature, possess a viril- 
ity which equals, if it does not 
surpass, anything to be found in 
purely secular achievements. Mod- 
ern Catholic authors are also in- 
cluded in the book, and these are 
shown to reflect the same spirit of 
living faith which animated their 
predecessors, again without losing 
any of their literary force and 
charm thereby. A very brief sum- 
mary of the history of Spain opens 
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rightly, that literature in any coun- 
try is to a large extent con- 
ditioned by history. And the his- 
tory of Spain is quite incomprehen- 
sible apart from the Catholic 
Church. Hence, with this in mind, 
it will be no surprise to the reader 
to find St. Teresa’s place in Span- 
ish literature given as equal, if not 
superior to, that of Cervantes him- 
self, though certainly such a state- 
ment is all too unusual. But the 
volume under discussion is not an 
ordinary history of literature; it is 
a novel and most instructive, as well 
as an entertaining work, written 
from a most refreshing outlook on 
literature in general and Spanish 
literature in particular. 
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